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©, earthly love is but the silvery gleam 
Of brighter golden love to be ; 

It lines the clouded life with radiant beam 
And bgnners freedom still more free : 

The sun pours light on pigmy earth, 

But greater light brought sun to birth. 


Our souls peer through our eyes, but, ah ! our eyes 
See but the things of deed and fact ; 

*Tis not till in the life of death we rise 
That soul with spirit’s power can act ; 

Our earth-bound soul can but discern 

That it has greater life to learn. 


We look abroad, and vastly see the range 
Of hill and peak, and meadowed home, 

And watch the lake with mirrored portraits change 
Asangel clonds wing oer blue dome : 

But these are weakest rays of sight, 

The soul will range remotest light. 


We pluck the blade, the leaf, the bud or flower, 
Our senses worship—even kiss 

This earthly joy, as one whose golden hour 
Is life for present senses* bliss : 

We prize it for Its ritual gay, 

Bat it has deeper things to say. 


The poet writes ; musician chants his theme ; 
Each sings his words or strains to tell 

To world of fact his inner world of dream— 
A sounding ghost of silent spell ; 

But words and strains are not the soul 

W hose silence sounds its deeper goal. 


And so our lives are like imprisoned flames 
from one immortal free-born fire, 
‘That through our prying selves proclaims 
The source diyine of that desire 
Which to our soulsin fitful strife 
First hints of death—then speaks of life, 
—_—— -« 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DOCTOR WESTWOOD'S 
SECRET,’’ ‘“‘MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 
“HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER I. 


1 ADAME LA COMTESSE does not 
| receive to-day,’’ announced the porter, 
stopping a visitor who would have mounted 
the stairs leading to Madame de Rouge- 
mont’s apartments at St. Cloud. 

The visitor was a young ‘man, blond, with 
the air of a nobleman—as the porter—Duter- 
tre by name—afterwards described him to 
madame’s chambermaid, Mademoiselle 
Florine. 

The young gentleinan looked very much 
chagrined at madaime’s failing to receive 
him. He even pressed Monsieur Dutertre 
to deliver his card to madame, with the 
message that he was leaving for England 
the next day, and would not have another 
occasion to pay his respects to madame. 
This message Monsieur Dutertre, knowing 
what he knew, with an exp ive glance 
at Mademoiselle Florine and @shrug of his 
round shoulders, could do nothing but ex- 
cuse bimself from delivering. 

“Madame does not receive. Madame is 
ill in bed. What will you?” Monsieur 
Dutertre was compelled to say something. 

“Naturally. Monsieur has reason,”’ | 
Mademoiselle Florine assented ; and she too 





shrugged her shoulders. 

Then she tripped up-stairs, saying to her- | 
self as she went, ‘Ah; the poor dear young | 
lady !"’ 

Arrived at the top of the stairs, the cham- | 
bermaid opened the door which led into the | 
Countess’s suite of apartments, and turned | 
aside into her own room. 

Here she diseimbarrased herself of her 
parcels, put off her dainty little bonnet and | 
trim well fitting black jacket, and giving a 
little coquettish touch to the thick bands of | 
her dark hair, prepared to report herself to | 
her mistress. 

She passed first through an ante-room into | 
a saloon which was unoccupied. 

Lifting the heavy blue velvet curtain, the 
lady's-maid entered a smaller apartment— 





Madaine’s boudo!r—furnished and decorated ° 








in much the same style as the larger saloon, 
only with certain little extra touches of lux- 
ury and taste which proclaimed it the inner 
shrine, the special sanctum of the goddess. 

This retreat was all gilding and mirrors, 
with a great many windows and a great 
many doors. 

The windows were draped with lacesand 
rose-colored silk, the doors were pannelled 
in gold and painted with Watteau figures, 
the couches and tauteuils were of blue vel- 
vet, and little Cupids carrying wreaths of 
roses were flying round in acircle on the 
ceiling. " 

The tables were crowded with costly arti- 
cles of luxury, the mantelpiece was draped 
with duchesse lace and surmounted by a 
Louis Quatorze clock and Sevres candel- 
abra. 

The air was heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, the light caine in softened and tin- 
ted by the rose-colored hangings. 

And there amongst the Cupids and the 
roses and all the beautiful things Madame 
la Comtesse reclined on her couch, in an 
elegant demi-toilette, and with her still 
pretty features overspread with an expres- 
sion of weariness and discontent. 

“Ts that you, Florine?’”’ she inquired, as 
the inaid entered. 

“Yes madaine.”’ 

“And you have brought me my fan and 
my bracelets ?’’ 

“Yes madame.” 

“And the flowersand the books, Florine?’’ 

“Yes, madame, I have the flowers; but 
tor the books I have found it impossible. 
The English names are so difficult for me. 
If Mademoiselle Estelle had been with me 
as last time! ButI could not find them, 
and monsieur the librarian was absent. 
There was only a little lad, who could tell 
me nothing.” 

“But you brought me some book ?” 

‘No, madame. I could not venture.”’ 

“How provoking! How stupid, Florine! 
And here am I bored todeath! Nothing to 
read! If I am to endure this sort of block- 
ade, imprisonment, I must have books,’’ 
she muttered in English. 

“Shall I return?” Florine suggested 
humbly. 

““W hat is the use, when you are so stupid? 
You should learn English, Florine. It is 
peculiarly inconvenient to me to have a 
working woman who speaks no English."’ 

“JT will learn, madame,”’ the little French- 
woinan promised. 

“But for the books—if perhaps Made- 
moiselle Estelle a 

“Yes; madetmoiselle may as well go. 
There will be no danger now,” madame 
murmured to herself. “And I must have 
the books. You have the list, Florine?” 

“Yes, madame, it is here.” 

“Give it to Mademoiselle Estelle. If you 
start at once ’—glancing at the clock—* you 
will catch the express at four. And you 
must be back again in an hour and a half."’ 

“Oh, yes, very sure, madame !"’ the girl 
answered demurely. 

“Then be quick. There is not a moment 
to lose.”’ 

Florine passed once more into the larger 





| much older in years than mademoiselle,but | 





.the law of the household. 











ages before her in experience, knew that 
the young girl's real occupation had been 
dreaming. 

There was an eager expectant look in the 
violet eyes which were turned towards the 
door at Florine’s entrance, and a soft flush 
rose in the pure tair cheeks. 

Florine could interpret both signs, and 
would have been grieved to disappoint them 
but for a consciousness which at that mo- 
nent was all her own. 

“Madame la Comtesse begs that made- 
moiselle will make a little promenade 
in the park. Madame desires that made- 
moiselle should take the air for a little 
hour. Madame has charged Florine to ac- 
company her, since madame has not the in- 
tention to go out herself this afternoon.” 

Such was Florine’s free translation of the 
Countess’s commands, 

A shadow crossed the girl's face. 

‘*“Madaime is very good,’’ she said; ‘but 
I have letters to write. Ido not need the 
air. I will not go to-day.”’ 

“Tt is madame’s wish.’’ The maid hesi- 
tated over that autocratic wish which was 


‘Madame herself is indisposed ; she does 
not receive this afternoon. The porter 
has orders to refuse her to all visitors.’’ 
There was a little spasm of consternation, 
a whitening of the rosy flush, as the cham- 
ber-maid discreetly lowered her eyes be- 


whom Florine had an enthusiastic affection, 
was made happy ; and warm in the corner of 
Florine’s pocket lay the golden napoleon 
with which the gentleman had rewarded the 
little service she had done him. 

Mademoiselle was walking along, her 
pretty head drooping shyly, quite uncon- 
scious of the little trick by which the meet- 
ing had been brought about, believing it t» 
have been purely and fortuitously acct- 
dental—a delusion which the artful lover 
favored. 

“This is a stroke of luck!’’ he anid. “1 
was just going away in despair. Madame 
de Rougemont was not visible, I wag told at 
your door. Dutertre was a very dragon ; he 
would listen to no argumenta. And how 
was I to go away to-morrow without seeing 
you once more? I have a hundred things 
to say to you.”’ 

And he said them there under the trees, 
with the young leaves whispering together 
overhead, and the birds twittering their 
love-songs all around, and the sunshine oo- 
quetting with the shadows—the old, oli! 
story, always new, always sweet, which 
makes the world beautiful to young hearts. 
thrilling in the spring-scented air, siniling 
in the sunshine. 

Even the parting close at hand could not 
take all the rapture out of this supremo me- 
ment, when they had each other and hope, 
and the clouds which hung about their pati 
seemed all at once light as gossamer, ready 





fore the effect of her last speech. 

‘““Madame is resting in her room. Madame 
will not be disturbed. The air and the sun- 
shine are chaming. If mademoiselle would 
only make the little promenade———”’ 

Mademoiselle rose with a sigh—a faint 


to scatter at a breath. 

“It will all come right—it must come 
right,’’ Tempest Mervyn said confidently. 
“T shall have my company in twelve 
months, perhaps sooner. My father will 
give in then. If he could only see vou! 
That would be the most convincing argu- 





stifled sigh—not too faint for the quick ears 
of the little soubrette, who smiled to her- 
self as she handed mademoiselle her newest 
and most becoming hat—a little brown vel- | 
vet capote with a pink rose nestling 
amongest its soft curling feathers. 

‘Not that hat, Florine,’’ mademoiselle 
remonstrated ; ‘‘the black one will do.” 

“But the sunshine is so bright, and the 


| Longchamps is over, and all the world is at 


its best!’ the waiting-maid persisted, as 
she placed the brown feathers above the 
pretty chestnut hair which they became so 
well. 

“And the black hat is already dismant- 
led,’ she added, as with a dexterous torn 
of her deft fingers she divested the con- 
demned head-gear of a portion of its trim- | 
mings. “It is what you English ladies call 
‘shabbee’ !"’ 

Mademwiselle yielded to these arguments, | 
with a litthe weary shrug which said to her- 
self—and to Florine too, for the inatter of | 
that—*' What does it signifiy—the old hat or | 
the new? What does anything signify, 
when he will go away tomorrow and I | 
shall not have seen him again?" 

She dragged herself wearily along in the | 


| spring sunshine which Florine had so ex- | 
| tolled; she shivered in the shadow of the 


| unrooted,ruined palace, but as she skirted the | 
| edge of the lake, her heart gave a great 


salon, and, tapping at a gilded door which | 


opened out from it on the left-hand side, 
was answered by a “ Come in" in a sweet 
young voice. 


bound and the color leaped up into her face | 
again ; for, standing there under the trees, 
—no, moving now, coming towasds her, was 
—he! 

Discreet Florine dropped as far behind as 


| regard for the proprieties would perimit—a 


A girl, young, fair, “beautiful as an | 


angel.’’ a8 Florine was in the habit of de- 
scribing her, was sitting at the table writ- 
ing—at least, writing materials were spread 
out before her; but the chambermaid’s 


quick eyes saw at once through the little | 


innocent sham of occupation. 


Florine knew that the blank sheet of | 


paper which lay before mademoiselle was 
the same sheet of paper which had lain un- 
touched an hour and a half before, when 


; 


} 


good deal farther than the French proprie- 
ties would have sanctioned, perhapa. 

But Florine reflected that these two were 
English; and her experience of English 
people had already taught her that they 
must not be judged by French rules of con- 
duct—that, while they were such prudes on 
one side, they allowed themselves license 
on the other which would ruin a French 


deinoiselle. 
And, for the rest, Florine was delighted 


Florine had penetrated to mademoiselle’s , with the litebe adventure. 


apartment to inquire if she had any commis- 


The Frenchwoman’s natural love of in- 


sions for Paris; and the maid, who was not trigue was gratified, and the dear lady, for 


all this was not exactly actidental. 


ment of all,’”’ he added, with a lover's faith 
in the power of the attraction which has 
won himself. 

‘‘Is ita fact that Madame de Rougemont 


| is Hl towlay,”” he asked presently, ‘“‘or——"’ 


He hesitated a moment. “Your aunt ts 
charming of course—gracious, sy uipathetic ; 
but'’—he hesitated again—‘‘is she as nice ws 
she seems? Lately I have thought—— 
This sudden illness when she knew that I 


was leaving to-morrow and that this wus 


my last chance, the missing you at the 
opera the other evening—two or three things 
—I don’t know what, but a sort of fatality 
which has prevented our meetings when 
they seemed so sure—something has made 
Ine suspect an enemy in the camp, and that 
Ha, I 
am right then !"’ 

For the color had flamed up, staining the 


| pure cheek,.as with fever-fire, and the beau- 


tiful eyes drooped under his keen gaze. 
“What is it? Has madame repented of 
her conditional consent,or—or 1s there some 


| one else ?"’ he demanded, with a quick flash 


of jealous fire. ‘Has madaine found a bet 
ter match for you than a miserable subaltern 
with nothing but his pay? It is not diffi- 
eult, I know !”’ 

“Don't, Temnpest,’’ she entreated —‘“Temyp- 
est, don’t!’’ 

“But it isso. You cannot deny it. 
see itin your face.” 

“Tempest,”’ she said, laying her little 
daintily-gloved hand timidly on his arm, 
“it cannot make any difference, you know. 
Therelis no one else—there never can le 
—with mne.”’ 

“My darling !"' he answered fondly, seiz- 
ing the appealing hand and holding it tightly 
in hisown; then he added in a different 
tone, ‘Whe is the fellow ?"’ 

**W hat does it matter ?’’ 

“Well, I should like to know the kind of 
rival Madame de Rougemont at least pre- 
fers to myself.’ 

“I have not said there is any one."’ 

“No, but you have not said there is not. 
And I know it—) have felt it in the air ot 
madaine’s civilities of late.’ His oolor 
rose, 
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“Stay a moment; Iwill deseribe him. 
He is tall ond dork tnd Sete oe 


first youth’ —with a sneer. “He — 
nose and splendid teeth. He dremes 


| 


Frenchinan and bows like a dancing-ranster. | 


He is rich, of course’—bitterly 
“He flatters yor ae sends her boa- 
quets and places febor at her 
mal, He hase fine in » 
youse in and a villa” at 
Nice. Oh, it isa splendid match! Hadn't 
you r twice you 
wr’ 


“Tempest shad 4 

He turned suddenly and caught her to his 
breast, regardlens of the proprieties, regard- 
less of Florine in the distance. Only Ghat 
the trees were thick jast there and the path 
was little frequented, it would hgve been 
inexcusable. 

“Lam ajealous brute! he said by way 
of extenuation. “But, Estetle dearest, 
ain afraid you are going to have a bad time. 
I wish iny leave were not up—I wish I 
could stay and try a fall witb my rival.” 

“He is not your rival. I—I hate him!" 
she exclaimed with fervor, extricating 
herselfwith blushing face from her com- 
promising position. 

“Sodo [, he returned; “but madame 
isa powerful ally and a dangerous antago- 
nist, I suspect, and the absent are always 
wrong you know,” 

“There is another proverb concerning the 
absent,’ the young lady suggested archly. 
“Ttinay be as true as yours.”’ 

“Will you promise me it shall be ?"’ 

He was holding both her hands, amen | 
down into her ston ing face, trving to search 
her downcast eves. A real anxiety, a vibra 
tion of pain made itself felt through the 
lightness of his previous tone. Then the 
Jong lifted hashes and the sweet eyes 
sondies with misty unshed tears, loo ed 
ateadily inte his, 

“Tempest, who should I promise? We 
have gone beyond promises—you and I. 
Promises are for those who do not trust one 
another or themselves—they ure not for 
us. 

“No; nevertheless | should like to hear 
veu say that let what will come between 
us -opposition, silence, separation, or—or a 
dozen things which LT can imagine 

“Nothing can come between us, 
ean you think so?" she remonstrated, 

“Though guilt and shaine were on thy 
name, Pd still be true,’ he half sang. 
“Do vou know that song?" 

“No, she said. ‘What is it?" 

“LT heard it once on the deck of a ship. I 
was coming frou India; we were becalin- 
ed. 

“A few of us gotup an impromptu con- 
vert, and one of the fellows sang that song. 
It inmade an impression upon me; I don't 
know why. 

“T have never heard it since, and I have 
forgotten most of it; but I remember the 
burden. 

“A lover is testing his lady's fidelity, put- 
ting to her every imaginable case which 
might tev her. 

“It whispering tongues should defame 
him, if sickness, sorrow, and every other ill 
should befall him, if, ‘home returning, 
with om high burning and gold for her,’ 
his ‘bark should be wrecked near home,’ 
and alllost, would she still remain faith- 
ful? ‘To all and each she answers, ‘I'd still 
be trite.’ 

“Then he puts the case stronger still. 
‘Through guilt and shame were upon my 
name,’ hesavs—real guilt and shame this 
tine you perceive —not mere slander—would 
her love bear even this? And she answers 
bravely, ‘“Phough guilt and shame were on 
thy name, Pd still be true.’ 

“Nothing can touch her constancy—not 
even these. TP thought it very fine at the 
thoe. Twas vounyster then.” 

“LT think it very tine now,’’ Estelle said, 
with kindling cheeks, 

Sod Lhe adinitted, And yet Ihave 
heard fellows argue that it is ignoble to 
lovean Gnworthy object. 

“To bezin w love the worthless—yea,"’ 
said dostelle; ‘tbhut, if the worthless comes 
afterwards, itis too late--the love is already 

iven. It would be unworthy to reaell it. 

flow eould it be recalled? It is there— 
given.’ 

“Yos, he said, “my first instinct about 
that seng was right. "Though guilt and 
shame. Ithauntsane. tis foolish, is it 
not? But it simply ineans that IT aur going 
away, leaving the fleld to madame and her 
candidate-that Tam blue in consequence ? 
and trifles magnifv themselves in that at- 
But nothing can come between 
us. There are your own words, dearest, 
aweetest, bravest! Sav them again.” 

The little hands returned the pressure of 
his. She repeated earnestly —- 

“Nothing shall be less yours than I am 
now. 

“TI believe we shall have a hard battle to 
fight, he said, when he had thanked her 
in his own tashion for the assurance, “Tt is 
as well to be prepared for it."’ 

The sunshine had gathered darkly again. 
The parting had come close now, and was 
brooding on heavy dusk wing over him. 

Some inexplicable foreboding, some 
mysterious preselence of evil overshadowed 
him and communicated itself to the loving 
heart beating so close to his own. 

“Tempest, vou frighten ne!’ She caught 
her breath and looked up with terror in 
her eves. “Whatis it? you know of 
anything new?" 

“No,” he said. “But, Estelle, if my 
father—he is a queer obsginate old fellow—if 
he should hold out——" 

“Isthat all? Is that what you are afraid 
ot?” she answered, with a bright sinile and 
asigh of relief. 

“Why, then, Tempest, we will wait—wait 
ee dozen years I! neccesary, 
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nays fe an? We have each other 
apt i : darling. But ith the 
‘ m w 
Clinntess ahd the Dule—tt isan imposing 


I should have liked to convict her of 
her ly!” Hiseyes 

~ be v bad,” she answered, 
tr. can't me 

=< may wii, you know; and I Inge 
Ican manage the 
be ‘—with a areh 
look of consciousness. 

“But the Duke and the Countess together ? 
ne pee coin bination,” he said 

nily. 

“Hardly. Why, Tempest, you must have 
been reading soine very sensational novel 
lately! 

‘*We shal! not play the parts of oppressed 
hero and heroine,’ she laughed. ‘Our story 


| will be very commonplace, you will soon 


| see, The General wil 


consent after a little 
while, and my aunt will be very amiable, 
and it will all end happily, like a fairy 
tale.”’ ° 

In spite of her brave playful words,there 
was a little tremble in her voice, a wistful 
shadow in her smile, which the lover was 


quick to note. 


| fellow. 





SN 


“And the Duke?" he said. “You have 
not disposed of the Duke.” 

“Why should I? 
story naturally." 

“Confound him!" muttered the young 
“Still, Estelle, there afe possibili- 
ties. = 

‘Madame de Rougement may carry you 
off to some out-of-the-way place where I 
cannot find you. I may be ordered abroad.”’ 

“Oh, Tempest,’ she cried, turning pale 
and clinging to him, making him thrill 
with a andden sweet shock, “do you know 
that? Is that what is making you talk in 
this way? Are vou really to go? Oh, I 
could not bear it!" 

The pink rose drooped until it rested on 
his shoulder ; he felt her trembling through 


| all her frame, down to the tiny feet) which 


rested on the velvet sward. 
All the courage with which she had 





' asked for r’ 
sodined 


“I fecl as if Teould not let you 
Temper said, holding her 


a near 
rnext meeting seems .so far off!” 


Ané the voice which @uswered him was full 


of tears. 

The brief joy had come and pone, and the 
young were wrung the pain of 
parting. 

. * * - * * 


‘Madame has rung twice! Madame has 
nas Florine Buened “You are 


Piorine darted into her own room, threw 
off her wakking-dress, and reappeared with 


| a packet of books in her hand. 


He drops out of the | 


“Lacroix was in good humor to day; he 
has sent me all my list,"" Madame de Rouge- 
mont remarked Estelle as they placed 
theinsel ves at table. 

“And that third volume has appeared at 
last. You were lucky to get it! 

“I?"’stammered Estelle, staring at her 
aunt with puzzled preoccupied eyes. 

“Yes—you. What is the matter child?” 
laughed smadaine, in a high good humor, 
“Are you dreaming?" 

The madame remembered what cause 
Estelle might have for dreaming, and hasti- 
ly changed the subject. 

**Madame de Beaupretre gives a ball on 
the twenty-fifth,’* she said. 

“The cards have just come. I have been 
planning our dresses—yours and mine. 

We will drive into Paris to-morrow, and 
see Ernestine about them. I shall appear 
as Madame de Pompador. 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers has some 
splendid emeralds which will suit the cos- 
tume exactly; he will lend them to me. 
They are heavily set in the style of the 
period. 

They must fiot be touched; they are pre- 
cisely the right thing just asthey are—large 


| pearshaped stones which remind one ot the 


Arabian Nights or of Alexandre Duras.”’ 


| Madame was roused, eloquent. 


been | 


trying tosustain herself had given way at | 


the terrible prospect of Separation, 

And it was so sweet to him, that unguard- 
ed confession of her love, that he was 
tempted to prolong the sweetness, to linger 
over the blissful sensation, and to play with 
the tenderness he had evoked. 

It was a ininute or two betore 
sured her. 

“No, we have had no orders yet; it is 
only one of the things whieh might be, and 
it would be like my luck.” 

She did not look up; she was trembling 
still. 

All the undefined fear, all the haunting 
sorrow which had been repressed through- 
out their interview had concentrated them- 
selves upon this terror, and had broken 
her down. 

“We shall not go yet. Perhaps, when we 
do go, 1 may take iny wife with me,’’ he 
whispered, 

It was a wild tallacious ‘perhaps,’ as he 
knew, even whilst ho pleased himself by 
picturing it. 

There was a wide deep gulf to be crossed 
before he could win his happiness, long 
years of patient waiting, it might be, such 
as cause youth to fade and sicken the heart 
and inake the happiness, when it coines, but 
a poor wan thing, the ghost of its first 
bright image, 

None but himself knew what his father’s 


he reas- 


| Opposition hdd been and was likely still to 


be, how little chance there was of winning 
over the fierce intrleable old man who had 


| Set his face so sternty against the bride of 
| his son's choice. 


From his cradle upwards he had known 
his father only as the tyrant who is some- 
sometimes to be found ruling in our 
Engliin household, whose only interpreta- 


| tion of parental duty is a stern harsh repres- 


sien, Whose one idea of filial Obligation is 
as obedience and submission 
without any limit ofage and circumstances, 

What hud he to hope from such prece- 
dents, when, too, the daulter-in law heask- 
ed him to receive unfortunately came to 
him witha French prestige peculiarly ab- 
horrant to the projudiced old Britsh soldier ? 

But it, some lucky accident, Estelle’s per- 
sonal influence could be brought to bear 


| an admirable suggestion for you,”’ 





| 


upon the old General, if he could be won | 


over by the graccand beauty of the sweet 
young girl without Knowing to what facina- 
tion he was yielding, the stern heart might 
be taken by surprise and the victory gained. 


Ifonly it could be brnught about! This | 


was the lovers dreamn, a little discret 
cough Florine broke up the vision with a 


, reality. 


“Pardon mademoiselle,” she interrupted, 
“butthe hour for the dinner approaches, 
and we have a long way to run.” 

They had wandered on and on under the 
trees to the farthest extremity of the park. 
All the better; it was just se far back 

ain ; es parting moments would 
still be prolonged. 

But they h come to the stage when 
words were few and slow, and they paced 
silently along the path which was to end in 
separation. 


‘he threatening gloom had settled down | 


upon their hearts, the very sunshine had 
fuied as if in sympathy. 

Estelle did noteven try to smile now; 
— let the gloom wrap him round like 
4 ° 


—— 


All the hopelessness of their real posi- | 


tion, all the weariness, the heart-sicknesa ot 
the waiting future swooped down upon 
them and oreat away the joyiul contidenee, 
the blessed delight of their love. 

It seemed to both of th as if some 
deadly blight, soine evil influence which 
they could net resist, menaced them grimly 
vut of the dark future. . 


All traces of ennui had vanished, jewelry 
and fine clothes being in question. 

“And Monsieur de Grandvillers has made 
she con- 
tinued—* Dorothy Vernon. 

It is the very thing—a representative Eng- 
lish type, us he says—and your style is so 
essentially English. 

He has a charming picture of Dorothy 
which he will bring out to us that we may 
study the details of the dress.’’ 

“Monsieur de Grandvillers was here to- 
day ?"’ Estelle, suddenly roused, demanded. 

“Yes, whilst you were gone,’’ Madame 
de Raugemont replied, meeting without 
enmbuarrasinent the girl's indignant eyes. 

*Dutertre is an idiot! I had told him I 
did not receive, and he sent Monsieur le 
Duc up! However, it did not so inuch inat- 
ter; iny headache was gone at the time,and, 
the cards happening to arrive at the saime 
moment, I had the benetit of his opinion. 
He is a inan of taste and artistic culture, so 
it Was an advantage  ine—to say nothing 
of the emeralds, 

I consider it a lucky chance. But Duter- 
tre must be more careful in the future. At 
another time it would have been an awk- 
ward mistake.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
fV\HE 3.55 express (boat) train from Folke- 
| stone was one hour and twenty min- 
utes behind its time at Eppingford 
Junction, 

There had been a dense fogin the Chan- 
nel, and the Boulogne boat had missed the 
harbor at Folkestone and run ashore on the 
rocks beyond, whence the passengers had 
scrainbled to land, unharmed, but ex- 
ceedingly aggravated and shaken by the 
fright and the delay. 

The 4-5 slow train from Stargate, which 


expected to find the line clear as usual at | 
detained | 


es pe te Was consequently 
and shunted incontinently into a siding. 

‘The siding was constructed after the model 
ofa tunnel, with corrugated iron sides, and 
With its mouth to the east; and the wind, 
happening to blow from the exasperating 
quarter, blew right through the line of 
stationary carriges and chilled the unfortu- 
nate ‘‘shunted”’ to the bone. 

And, as all this happened in England and 
to Englishmen, there was a great deal 
of grumbling, and that of avery demdon. 
strative character. 

One passenger—a gentleman in a first-c.ass 
carriage—made himself particularly dis- 
agreeable. 

He was an elderly man with an aggressive 
gray mostache, dictatorial steely blue-gray 
eyes, and what the station-master called 
“military manners.”’ 

He harassed the guard, he bullied the por- 
ters, he nagged at the station-master—in 
fuct, he made himself generally as unpleas- 
antasan irascible autocratic old offleer ac- 
customed to command and impatient of con- 
tradition could well do. 

“Disgraceful mismanagement! Intoler- 
able pene gee he Do you know, sir, that this 
is a breach of contract for which your coim- 
pany is liable to be sued? 

“TI shall sue it if’—taking out his watech— 
“if in consequence of their infernal misman- 


agement, I miss my train on into Hertford- | 


shire to-night. 
*Do you hear, sir?” 
“Yes, sir; I hear you,” the station-master 
"eae respectfully but inpenetrably 
1 


brigade,"’ a person in the next carriage re- 


marked to another person, who happened to | 


be the General's servant. 

“Serve ’em right!"’ the man retorted o1m- 
phatically and laconically. 

“See here, sir,’’ said the General, renew- 


ing his attack upon the much-tired station- | 


laser, 
‘ 





ex t stops presently. 
t blackened | ‘ car ae eenl i AY ns ca 
to convey me to London @ certain 
time—that is, by 6-10. 
“Tie will do it; this train won't. 






“J to by the v 
~ Several Pent . same 
demand, and mangers nad the mane 
, ter with the point. 
boat train: signalled present! y, 
in the van of his 

triumphant the ¥ 
came suddenly upon a head, ly 
like his own grown younger, look out 


of the — 

The blonde moustache drooped softly 
instead of bristling fiercely, the blue eyes 
blazed with youth and fun instead of p 
sion and pride, the slight supple figure had 
not yet been drilled into the old soldier's. 

The handsome gracious young face, seem- 
ed ina way, to interpret the grim old 
visage hardened by time and temper. The 
younger man changed or and drew 
back at the first blush ofthe meeting. 

The next moment he opened the door and 
sprang out. 

“You hear, sir!’ he exclaimed to the old 
General in the most cheerfully natural tone 
possible. 

The General straightened himself sudden- 
ly, fiercely and shota glance from under 
his shaggy gray eyebrows which ought to 
have annihilated the youngster. 

“And you, sir?” he retorted, whth more 
meaning than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant. 

“Yes; I crossed this afternoon’’—the 
young fellow was trying to brave it out, 

“We had a stupid accident—ran on the 
rocks between Folkestone and Dover. It de- 
layed us an hour or more,” 

‘Indeed!’ The old man still bore him- 
self stiffly. 

‘Here is a seat, sir." The son indicated a 
carriage half filled with passengers. 

The General passed on and stepped into 
an empty compartment. The young fellow 
hesitated a moment, then shrugged bis 
shoulders and followed his father. 

“Now I’min for it!” he muttered, with 
a grimace of resignation. 

rhey sat facing each other as the train 
moved on. 

There was the sort of hush between them 
which precedes a storm or preludes a battle. 

The young man waited for the attack,try- 
ing to look unconscious the while. 

The old man glared at himamoment from 
under his shaggy eyebrows; then he broke 
out: 

“So, sir, you have been there again?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘You dare to tell me so!" 

“You asked me, sir. I am not going to 
lie to you.”’ 

“Nor to obey me?” 

“In this matter, no, sir. I must remind 
you that I have come tothe age when a inan 
claims the right to judge for himself,” 

“And to provide for himself also, sir, I 
presume?" 

“TI shall not be in a hurry to claim that 
privilege, I assure you, sir,” the young man 
said, siniling. 

“Then I advise you not to claim the other; 
they hang together.” 

“Surely, sir, you cannot mean to be so 
harsh, so unjust!’ 

“Do you use epithets to me? 
| bandy words with ime, sir?”’ 

“T aim not a child.” 

“No; you are worse—you are a foo] !" 

The young man bowed and laughed pleas- 
antly enough, without a shade of malice. 

“I have no doubt you are right, sir—on 
general grounds."’ 

“Once for all, sir, let us understand each 
other. Choose between that wretched in- 


Do you 





e General thinks he is reviewing a 


fatuation of yours or—me !"’ 

“T have no choice, sir. My honor——" 

“Your honor, sir!’ screamed the old 
man. ‘What hasa beggar todo with honor? 
Give up the girl—confound her!" 

“Stop, sir!’ cried the young man, with a 
flash in his blue eyes singularly akin to the 
blaze in the steel-grey orbs opposite to him. 
“When you speak of the young lady who 
has doné ine the honor to promise to be my 
wife, I must ask you to speak in a different 
manner.” 

“Confound you, sir!’ The General's 
| Oaths dropped like pistol-shots, sharp and 
, quick. “Who are you, sir, that you should 

ictate f me how I shall speak ©! 

this girl—or of any other girl for the matter 
of that? No; hear me out, sir. 
“Give up the affair, or—or—I swear it— 
| I'll cut you off with a shilling! By the Lord 
Harry, I will!" 
“Comme, sir, leave me enough for anew 
| hat! you see mine is uncommonly shabl/y 
turning it round in his hands. 
The young man had recovered his temper, 
which had been momentarily ruffled; he 
_siniled with exasperating good humor over 
at the infuriated General. 

“Hang your impudence, sir!" roared the 
old man. ; 

“Stick to the point! I'll have this matter 
settled. 

“You understand my terms—give up this 
idiotic folly or I withdraw your allowance; 

“I leave you to your own resources, whi(- 
ever they may be.”’ : 
| “Father,” said the young fellow earnest|y, 

appealingly, “I have no wish to displeas« 
_ you or to defy you. 

“You were young yourself once, whe" 
you loved my mother.” , 

“Don't drag your mother’s name inte the 

ion! t . it is enough 
question! By Heavens sir, it is enous hat 
, make her turn in her grave to know th i 
| her son is attempting bring s half-bre? 
inongrel of a Frenchwoman into her ! 
| ily!’ ay 
e? 


“Futher,” the lover exclaimed ee in 


, “Estelle has no wore French b 
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her veins than you have! She was brought 
up in England by an E mother ; she 
has been in France only a short time. 

“She isthe best, the sweetest girl I ever 
knew. 

“See her and judge for yourself.” 

“I? ‘Thank you! I will have nothing to 
do with her {”’ 

“That is not fair, sir—indeed it is not !”’ 

“There may be some questions—one or 
two only, I admit, but still one or two—of 
which I humbly think I may be a better 
judge than yourself. I beg respectfully to 
subinit to you that this may be one of those 
questions,”’ the old man returned, with what 
he meant to be cutting sarcasin. 

“Not of this, sir, I assure you. You have 
not seen Estelle ; you do not know her.”’ 

“Heaven forbid!" ejaculated the old 
General. 

His son was fast losing patience; he bit 
his lip until the blood came to k back 
an angry retort. The General wen teak 
with rage, yet he swallowed his fury an 
measured his tones as he once more deliv- 
ered his ultimatum. 

“You will give it up, sir, or you know the 
alternative.” 

“Then I must take the alternative. I 
neither can nor will give up my engage- 
ment.”’ 

“I should like to know, sir, simply asa 
matter of curiosity—how you propose to 
yourself to become in a position to fulfil 
what you term the engagement between 
two paupers.”’ 

“Weare young, sir; we can wait.” 

“Wait? For what?” 

The young man hesitated, and was silent. 

“You can wait—until I am dead. Is that 
what you mean, sir?”’ 

“Well, I suppose I do, sir," the young 
fellow admitted unwillingly. 

“My death shall not benefit you! I'l alter 
my will! I'll send for Woodgate to-night !"” 
the General stormed. 

“Sir, you shall not do this thing when I 
am gone! 

“F'll disinherit you, you ungrateful, rebel- 
ious fool! I'll do it at once; by Heaven, I 
will!’ 

He was beside himself with passion. 

The discretion which had proinpted him 
to select the empty compartinent had de- 
serted him. 

He hurled anathemas through the open 
windows, regardless of possible listening 





The handful of workmen hurried 
from the bank, tabevesnemhieemtueaenan 


a gentleman’s carriage through 
country lane, stopped and hts ieee 


aeaty a — 4 ym od on horseback 
- : 
ae —_ ng hedges and ditches 


The few uninjured passengers gav 
aid, whilst the ’ ran ok to’ the a 
est station to te ph for efficient assist- 
ance and to provide against a second catas- 
trophe on pte ne line. 

e work of clearing away the wreck and 
releasing the poor crused viens dead and 
dying beneath it was sickening enough. 

It was strangely incongruous too amidst 
such lovely ful surroundings. 

Here the dead body of a little child was 
lifted up trom where it had been cast down 
upon a of violets: therethe pale prim- 
roses were pressed by a ghastly burden; 
and farther on the white hairand stern dead 
features of an old man lay low amongst the 
fragrant blue-bells and delicate drooping 
wind-flowers of the wood. 

A heavy mass of debris was piled upon 
the chest and lower limbs of this last, and 
the workman who tried to extricate them 
could not accoinplish his task single-handed. 

He looked around for help. Above him, 
half way down the bank, he saw a young 
man sitting motionless, with his head drome 
ped forward on his hands. 

Toe workman called to him to come and 


= hin. 
e young fellow stared at him for a 
moment with dazed uncomprehending 
eyes, then let his head fall forward again. 
“He's gone silly!’’ the workman mut- 
tered. “I'll leave this one where he is 
then. Poor old chap, it doesn't matter ; he’s 
past my help!” 
The man went off to those his services 
would benefit more, and the young fellow 
sat still on the bank. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ee 


Candid Confessions. 





BY EDWARD BAYNE. 





she left behind hera big girl anda 
little boy, and a husband who was yet 


\ HEN Lydia Parker’s mother died, 
only a middle-aged man. Theodosia Parker 





ears beyond the slight wooden partition. 

He grew more violent, more arrogant,and 
insulting at each sentence. 

Threats and wild passionate abuse were 
hea up. 

He said things which no lover could 
brook, no gentleman tolerate ; and then the 
young fellow lost temper in his turn. 

The train stop for a brief interval at 
Woodford, the halting-place on the 
rapid journey. 

Just as it started again, the occupant of 
the carriage next to that in which the fray 
had taken place was nearly knocked off his 
feet next the door by the hasty advent of a 
young gentleman, who, with a curt apology, 
threw hiimseif down in the opposite corner, 
and sat there, in an agitation sufficiently 
evident to the curious eyes which regarded 
him keenly—so that the young fellow, an- 
noyed, turned his back upon them and 





looked steadily out of the window. 

The train was speeding on past the bare 
poles of the Kentish hop-gardens, making | 
up for lost time at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. ° 

Midway between two little country sta- 
tions a gang of track-layers were busy re- 
} iring the ine. - 

heir foreman, misunderstanding the sig- | 
nals or neglecting to look for them, cou- 
cluded that the boat express had passed in 
the usual course, and proceeded to tear up 
the rails ata certain spot for a trifling job 
with which to finish his afternoon's work. 

“Lord sakes,”’ exclaimed a laborer sud- 
denly, “what's that ?”’ 

The sun was in the foreman’s eyes; he 
put up his hand to shade them as he looked | 
down the road. 

A thin black fine was gliding round a | 
wooded curve searcely three hundred yards 
off. 

The man stared at the line for a second, 
his eyeballs starting out of his head, his 
ruddy color changing to ashen gray. 

Then he flung up his arms and dashed 
down the way like a madman. 

The engineer saw a wild gesticulating fig- 
ure apparently on the point of committing | 
suicide, a group of workinen serambling tu- 
multuously up the bank ; but, before he had 
time to connect these appearances with an | 
linpendin rsonal danger, his engine 
reared and plunged like a leviathan at play; 
then, casting off all control, the dangerous 
monster tore madly across the road and _pre- 
cipitated itself down a steep incline, drag- — 
xing in its train a hideous mass of ruin and 
of death, 

The sunshine of the spring afternoon and 
the calin repose of the country scene were at 
once blurred and broken up by terrible 
sights of human agony. 

Six or eight of the foremost carriages lay | 
crushed into fragments on the wp of the | 
fallen enzine, where it had crashed down 
aimong the young leaf-buds and the sweet | 
Spring flowers of a patch of woodland. _ 

The overturned monster lay on its side, 
belehing out hot clouds of steam and adding 
pain and horror to the scene. 

Two or three carriages hung where the 
eoupling-irons had given way, on the verge 
of the green incline: two or three more 
stood uninjured on the line. 

It was down below that the full force of 
the disaster concentrated itself. 

Thence uprose s and shrieks and all 
the wild confusion of such an agonizing 
panic. , 

Remote as the spot was, help poured in 


Quickly. i 


| that disposition that I need a home, and to 


| ynother’s lifetime. 


| country during their absence. 


was a conscientious girl, with a grave, hand- 
soine face, now greatly sobered by her 
mother's death. 

That inother’s last words had been, ‘“Theo, 
be good to your littl brother.” 

And Theo never forgot them. 

When they were able to talk about the 
tragic event at all, father and daughter sat 
together, side by side, near the parlor fire, 
Ben on Theo's knee, and it was Theo who 
spoke first. 


He blushed without reasen, and fixed his 
eyes on the floor. 

The sister, equally embarrassed, sought 
refuge in domestic affairs, and Martha was 
more puzzled than ever. 

“Ww can it be?’ she asked herself. 
““W hat can it be !"’ 

And she had failed to find any answer to 
her query, when at eight in the evening a 

edup to the dvor ‘and the 

— of the 1 up momen mteps, 

waa greeted by son and daughter. 

He came in between them a little jauntier 

than usual, with a higher color and ter 
yes. 

He talked about his trip; but he was a 
little unnatural. 

oe | were all unnatural. Silence soon 
settled down upon the party, and as Martha 
retired after bringingin the supper, she 
was the inore certain that something was 
the matter. 

Meanwhile the three who were left to- 
gether looked at each other, and Ben turn- 
ed slowly scarlet. At last he said, ‘Father 
and Theo, I can see by your faces that you 
know ot a ag 

“I feel very guilty, assure you,but these 
things happen. I believe you will forgive 
me, though it is not what you can have ex- 


“You have been extravagant, I suppose,"’ 
said the father. _ 

“However, happily, 1 am not poor. I can 
settle your debts, if they are reasonable 
ones; and I am sure that you have not in- 
curred any for which I shall blame you 
severely.’ 

**Dehts, father? I have not one.” 

The father lifted his eyebrows in lee. 

“Then what is it you have done, my son?" 

“Tt is rather that I am yoing tw do some- 
— replied the youth, blushing. 

“Oh, Ben !"’ cried his sister. “Who is 
she ?’’ 

“The prettiest little creature, and s0 
soe a We've been engaged three 
weeks. have her raph up-stirs."’ 

“Ah, that is it, Ben?” e med Mr. 
Parker. ‘Only natural! Only natural!" 

“What! You forgive me, tather?’’ asked 


Ben. 

“I'm delighted !"’ said the parent. ‘De- 
lighted !"’ 

“And you, Theo?” asked the boy. 

Theo only hid her face in her handker- 
chief. 

“Since we are growing confidential,’’ said 
Mr. Parker, after a pause, “I faney it will 
bea time for my disclosures. 

“My children, I—I have found—dear ine, 
it is so difficult to express one’s self. You 
know that I boarded with an estimable lady, 
the window of a barrister. Her eldest douse. 
ter—Sophia—I think you will like very 
much, Theodosia. She is older than you are, 
but very fine-looking. I—ahein——Keally, 
I must have taken cold.” 





“T am going to devote myself to you and 
Ben, papa. am going to give all my ener- | 
ies to educating him, and making your 

Fome comfortable. 

“I will never marry. I will be your 
daughter only and Ben’s sister, and I shall 
not mind being an old maid if only I com- 
fort you. 

“You are young to make such a decision ; 
you are only fifteen,’’said the father. 

“But I know my own mind, papa,’’ said 
Theo. 

“I believe you do, and Iam glad youdo,” 
replied papa. “I aim glad because I atm of 


—w—place anyone in your mother’s——" 


‘‘Papa,’’ cried Theodosia, ‘“‘you marry 
her?”’ 

‘“‘We are married my dear,’ replied the 
father—‘**soine weeks ago. She is at a hotel 
now—rather anxious, I ain afraid. Her last 
words were, ‘We shall be so uncomfortable 
if your children are vexed, my love.’”’ 

“Ben has no right to be vexed,” cried 
Theodosia, rising and throwing her arins 
round her father’s neck. ‘And as for ine, 
I'm delighted.”’ 

“My dear Theo, what a good girl you 
are!’’said Mr. Parker. “It was your dis 
pleasure I feared. 

“After having sacrificed yourself for us, 
staved single for our sakes, you had a right 
to be angry.” 





Here he paused and wiped away 4a tear. 

“Papa! you would never think of marry- 
ing again ?"’ cried Theo, 

“T was about to say I could never enter- 
tain the idea, since you devote yourself tu 
our home, Were you a different girl I 
might for poor Ben's sake, some day be 
forced to—”"’ 

“Oh, hush, papa! I will never desert 


| you,”’ cried Theo. 


So they settled down. Grown people 
marvelled at Theo’s motherly ways, and 
little Ben was as well cared for as in his 


He grew up strong, tall, and handsome, 


| and betook himself betimes to studying | 


law. By this time Theo was nearly thirty ; 
her father’s brown locks were iron gray; | 
and by one of those mysterous dispensa- | 
tion for which no one con account, both were 
handsomer than ever. 

Ben was proud of his father and sister, 
and they were proudof him, The friends | 
of the fainily knew that Theo had sacrificed 
her “opportunities” to fill her mother's 


| place ; that Mr. Parker was too deeply de- 


voted to his children to give them a step- 
mother, and that Ben intended to requite 
thei for their great love of him. 

Thus matters stood when, for the first 
time, they were parted for three months. 
Mr. Parker found it necessary w go to 

Italy. a 
Ben wassent upon business of importance 
to Manchester, and Theo went to stay in the 


Their correspondence was voluminous. — | 
Theo was glad that Ben had found such | 
pleasant young society, and that ber father | 
was lodging with so amiable a widow,while | 


her own loneliness was much relieved by 


the attentions of the cletgyiman of the place, 
aman of tive-and-forty, who took a great. 
interest in her, and had a iovely family. 

In September Theo returned to town,and 
found telegrains were awaiting her from 
her father and brother, and everything was | 
well with them; ‘‘but,”’ said the old servant, 
Martha, to herself, as she pottered about the 
room, hoping for a confidence which came | 
pot—**but soinething was the inatter.”’ 

The next arsival was Master Ben. 

He had good news to tell his sister as to 


' an advancement in salary, but be conld not | 


meet her eve. | 


| dreade 


“I—I a right to be angry !”’ said Theo, be- 
en to cry, “Oh, papa! Oh, Ben! I 
( 


his four little ones need «a mother. 
“Their own died three years ago, and he 
ersuaded me that it was my duty; and I— 


like him so—he has such dove-like eyes, | 


papa—and—1'in engaged, too, and I thought 
you'd both hate ine for deserting you.”’ 

A hour after this, old Martha coming in 
to answer the bell, nade up her mind that 
whatever the trouble in the family had 
been, it was over; and very shortly the new 
Mrs. Parker sent out cards for a double 
wedding reception, for Theo and Ben were 


| married on the same day. 


—-. ~<—- - . 
ow MAN 18 Construcrep.—The aver- 
age weight of an adult man is 140 
pounds six ounces, 
The average weight of a skeleton is about 
fourteen pounds, 
Number of bones, 240. 
The skeleton measures one inch less than 
the living man. 
The average weight of the brain of a man 


is three and a half pounds; of a woman, two | 


pounds eleven ounces. 

The brain of man exceeds twice that of 
— other animal. 

“he average heightof an Englishman is 
five feet nine inches ; and of « Belgian, tive 
feet six and three-~juarter inches. 

The average weight of an Enylishman is 
15) pounds ; of a Frenchman, 136 pounds; a 
Belgian, 140 pounds. 

The average number of teeth is thirty 
two. 

A man breathes about twenty times a 
ininute, or 1200 times an hour. 

A inan breathes about eighteen pints of 
air in a minute, or upwards of seven hogs 
heads in a day. 

A man gives off 4.08 percent carbonic 
gasofthe air he respires; respires 10.1 
cubic feet of earbonic acid gas in twenty- 

‘four hours, equal to 125 cubie inches com- 
mon air. 

A man annually contributes to vegetation 
124 peunds of carbon. 

The average of the pulse in infancy is 120 

r minute; in manhood, 80; at 60 years, 60. 

he pulse of temnales is 1n@re frequent than 
that of uales. 


to meet you; but the Rev.Alpheus | 
| Jones is such a fine man, #0 fond of me, and 


° 

|  Brie-a-Brac. 
| -_—__— - ---- — 

| CHINesEz Prisons.—Chinese prisons are 
_ fearful places; the prisoners are put into 
| stocks, and dead cats and dogs thrown at 
| them by the gamins in the street. A» a 
natural consequence the Chinamen have the 
greatest fear of arrest. 

A Wars VILLAGE.—One of the villages 
of New Zealand is built on a thin crust of 
soil roofing over a vast boiler. So thin is 
the crust in most places, after mere! y 
thrusting a walking stick into the und 
beneath one’s fee, steam instantly Biiows 
its withdrawal. 

A Proritaste Huxr.—S of the 
excitement about stock bling in France, 
soine centuries the Meinoires of the Re- 
gweney take of a hump-backed man 
who acquired, in the course of a few days, 
$150,000 by letting his hump asa writing- 
desk to the brokers In the street. A pian of 
Paris being about this time laid before 
Louis XV., then only ten yous of age, the 
young monarch found fauit with it, because 
the brokers’ street was not distinguished 
from the others by being gilded. 

UToria.—-The word is derived from the 
Greek, and “No place.” Sir 
Thomas More used it to designate his 
model state, and feigned it to be located 
among the Atlanticisies. Fron this fiction, 
the term Utopian is used to denote theoreti 
cal or imaginary scheines or places. The 
republic of Plato was, in like manner, sit- 
uated in the happy of the west—even 
beyond the Hesperides islands. ‘There may 
have been in the days of Plato, some know- 
ledge of the American archipelago, and here 
his republic arose and flourlshed. 

STRANGE CuURE.—The famous Italian 
statesinan, Cardinal Bentivoglio, was once 
no sick his life was despaired of from quinsy. 
The servants and physicians in fact thinking 
him alread vyylead, had quitted the sick-cham- 
ber, and the universal silence emboldened 
the Cardinal's ay monkey to issue froin the 
nook in which it had hidden itself, Putting 
on its inaster’s red hat, the animal began to 
admire itself in the mirror, grimacing and 
chatteri so comically that the mortund 
Cardinal burst into a violent fit of laughter, 
which broke the quinsy and saved his lite. 

Tak ORANGE.—The orange is the long- 
est-lived fruit-tree known. It is reputed to 
have attained the age of three hundred 

ears, and been known to flourish and bear 

ruit for more than a hundred years. Nw 
fruit-tree will sustain itself and produce 
fruit so well under neglect and rough 
treatment. It begins to bear about the 
third year after building, and by the fifth 
year produces an abundant crop, though the 

jelds is ay increased by age and 

vorable circumstances, The early growth 
of the orange is rapid, and by its tenth year 
it has grown more than it will in the next 
filty, so farasite breadth and height are 
concerned ; but it is age inultiplies its fruit- 
stems. 

PORTUGUESE PEASANT GIRLS.—Nowhere 
among the its of any nation are met 
more baric brilliancy of costume than 
at a meeting of Minho country girls in holi- 
day attire, The ~~ | colors of the very 
full, many-pleated stuff petticoats, the im- 
maculate white sleeves and dark bodice, 
with its embroidered border, the gay ker- 
chiefs over the dark locks and about tha 
neck, and the profusion of filligree jewelry, 
a little gold being hatninered out so as to go 
a wreat way, and expanding itself into cob- 
webs of elicate tracery, watile iron earrings 
as large as the palin of a inan’s hand, and 
several pairs worn at once, the entire cor- 
sage covered with a cuirassof chains, hearts, 
| oounen, and other ornaments, inake up a 
| tout ensemble which even Solomon in all 
| his glory would have found it hard to rival. 

Cossack CUNNING.—The horse of a Cos- 
sack passing through Galatz fell suddenly 
and lay upon the ground prone and lifeless. 
The bystanders made up a purse for the 
rider, who bewailed his loss with tears. 
The Cossack removed the saddle and trap- 
| pings, and walked away, leaving the crowd 

comtiserating his faithful steed. A whiis 

tle was heard, and up Jumped the dead 

horse, with a cheerful neigh, and ran to the 

end of the street to join the Cossack, whe 
| stood there awaiting him. Another instance 

is that of a Cossack who priced a piece ot 
| cheese, and, taking it up to examine it, 
' placed it under his arin. While he was 
chaffering at the price, his) companions 
walked behind him and sliced it away bit 
by bit. The vender was glad to come to any 
tertmus with his customer, as the article in 
dispute grew sinall by degrees and beauti- 
fully less, 

A Sur's Loo.—The speed of a vessel is 
approximately determined by the use of the 
log and the log-line. The log is a triangular 
or quadrangular piece of wood about a 
quarter of an inch thick, so balanced by 
means of a plate of lead so as to swim per- 
pendicularly in the water, with about twi- 
thirds of it under the water. The log-line is 
astunall cord, one end of which, divided into 
three, so that the wood hanys froin the cord 
as a scale-pan from a balance-bearm, is fas- 
tened to the log, while the other is wound 
rounda reel in the ship. The log, thus 
poised keeps its place in the water, while 
the line unwound in a given time gives 
the rate of the ship's sailing. ‘This is calcu- 
lated by knots made on the line at certain 
distances, while the time is tneasured by a 
sand-ylass of a certain nurmiber of seconds. 
The length between the Knots is so propor 
tioned to the time of the gloss that the Knots 
unwound while the glass runs down show 
| the number of miles the ship is sailing per 

hour. The firs knot is placed about five 
fathoms froin the log, to allow the latter to 
get clear of the ship befure the reckoning 
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listen to me, oh my darting ! 
While the roses blush and blow, 

V hile the summer sun is shining 
And the silver streamlets flow. 

Fiowers are fair, but flowers wither, 
Even golden sunlight dies, 

Bometimes the darkest clouds will gather 
er the bluest Junetime skies. 


Winter coince In snowy mantle, 
Binds the brooks in icy thrall, 
Stille the love songs of the thrushes, 
And the rotin’s «ilver call, 
All shall fade and die, my darling ; 
bien your cheeks so rose-red now, 
Bhall grow pale, when Time, cold sculptor, 
Wrinkles carves upon your brow, 


Ik you understand my leseon 7 
Lean your head upon my breast, 
And here I will teach you, sweetheart, 
Life is good, but love Is best, 
Love is best ; It cannot falter 
Under warm or wintery sky.! 
Love ts best : no frost can chain it. 
Love ls best) It cannot die, 
nn ee 
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“LADY MARGERIE.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI.—[ConTINUED. ] 

R. HENRY, eried, Avice, rising hast- 
| ) ilv, ‘**this — patience. IT must 
really ring for my servants, unless you 
leave the room, or at least cease this in- 
sulting conversation.” 

Iter hand was extended to the bell, her 
eves were steadily tixed on the audacious 
visitor; another moment, and the summons 
would have been given. 

Dr. Henry quietly rose also, and placed 
his hand gently but firiniv on hers, 

“Avice Merton,” he cried ; “if you would 
net repent for your whole remaining 
lite——" 

She drew herself up,and her look proudly 
confronted his. Then her eyes drooped, 

“What do you Inean?) What new audac- 
itv in this?’ she asked firmly. 

“Itimeans, Avice Merton, that our des- 
tinies are identical,’ he replied. “It tneans 
that, however rich your possessions, and 
proud your heritage, | can give you a rich 
equivalent for all, ay, and more than all, 
vou have to bestow. Tt means that you are 
to be my wife, Avice.” 

She looked at him with a stern, question- 


ing, half-terrified look, that'in vain strove to | 


axsutne the appearance of fearless indigna- 
thon. 

Heonly smiled coolly, provoking, in re- 
ply, and leading her to herseat, placed him- 
self by her, 

“Now, Avice,” he said, coolly, “do you 
Wish me totreat vou like a rational, sensi- 
ble wonmtin, or a foolish girl? or yet more 
like a victiin in my power? For inyself, 
and tor the sake of our future coinfort, I 
should prefer the first. 
that that is the tone IT have hitherto taken, 
Avice, 

I have not pretended to any desperate 
amount of love for you. LT have tried not 
to asMutne any tyrannical or insolent: power 
ever you in attempring to prevail on you to 
asent to ty reasonable proposal, I have 
assumed a different tone, 

Thave truly informed you that T havea 
suficiont dewree of admiration for you, to 
make ine perteetly content with you as a 
wife; and To have no doubt I shall make 
vou very qood husband. 

But, on the other hand, [ have a claim on 
your gratitude, your complinnce—I may 
aay, Vour obedienee, Avice.” 

In vain She tried to preserve a brave 
front; in vain the antares blood) was 
kept sterniv in her heart; in vain her lips 
were pressed together and her eyes kept 
unflinchingly on his, to preserve a degree 
ol ApPMPOHE TnOcencE, 

Well and bravely did she strive. Well 
and bravely did her trembling frame keep 
from betraying, 1t8 emotion, 

She could not) deceive that) keen, prac- 
tised eve; she eould not battle that strony, 
determined will, that penetrating mind. 

“Whatdo you mean?” she said at) last, 
With one ere detiant, angry effort to carry 
her point. 

“What do you mean? 1 insist on an ex- 
planation, or the cessation of this folly— 
this insolenece.” 

‘Oh ves, certainiv,’’ said he. “That ean 
easily be viven. But are vou sure that vou 
desire it, Avice? Are you sure that you can 


bearthe revelation? "Pell Ine, can you bear | 


~lo you wish for the truth?" 

Her lips trembled, and she was very 
pale; still she would brave it all. To her 
there was at least a coumfort in dying with a 
strugywie. 

With all her faults, there was no coward- 
iw inher, She believed that she guessed 


his meaning—nay, she was all but certain. | 
His looks, his words, her own conscience | 


told her that he could have but one mean- 
ing. Still she would know the worst. 


“Yes,”’ she said, “I do wisn—I can bear 
His ' 


all.” 

He had remained smilingly silent. 
one great desire was evidently on the eve 
of accomplishment. 


Iie did not doubt it for an instant. Avice | 


and Arden Court were in his grasp. Yet, 
like a cat, he remained watching the un- 
happy victiin, on whom his daw 
pounce at any moment. 

“Yes, he said at length. “I will obey 
your wishes: peranes it isbest. Perhaps 
itis Well that there should be frankness 


between us; it may place our relations on a 
proper looting.” 


| itself, that she gave 


You will perceive | 





could | 


He stooped down and whispered in her 
ear for a few seconds. 

She shivered visibly, and her lips were 
the color of the white collar round her 


throat. 


with whom she had to deal had little feel- 
ing where his personal interests were con- 
cerned. 

Her only chance was in his being fully in 
her power, as she was in his. 

If she yielded to his a, she knew 
full well as he had said, their interests 
were ident ; therefore, from that moment 
she would be safe—atill, what a change ! 
| From the admired, courted, independent 

heiress of Arden, to be the wife, the depen- 
dent wife of a man who guve her no lustre, 
no prestige, and in whose power she must 
henceforth be! 

It was a bitter medicine, a severe chasten- 
ing, coming rapidly on the back of the 


had brought on her conscience. 
For some minutes she remained motion- 
less and silent; then her companion spoke 


again. 
“Are you satisfied, Avice?” he said, 
quietly. “I ask no confession—I would 


rather not have one. 

“It is quite as pleasant for me to feel that 
my wife has not absolutely told me that she 
has been guilty of—wel], I will not repeat 
the word. Task only a plain reply—are vou 
nutinfled 7° 





and more clearly-—* Yes." 
‘iood,”’ said the doetor; ‘and of course 


you are content to accept ny terins—I mean, | 


my hand ?"’ She bowed her head. 


should understand each other in time. 
| 
and exceedingly hay 

“When shall it be 

“Not yet,’ she murmured, 

“Why not?’ he asked. “I had thought 
of November for the wedding. If you think 
six months ought to pass out of respect for 
vour cousin, we would even say December, 
and then we can have a snug Christmas 
party at the Court—eh, Avice?’ 

He laughed —a scorntul, hollow laugh,and 
she listened for a few minutes to his words, 
and to that mocking laugh, with a bitter, 
shivering chill; then she seemed to gather 
courage from the extremity. 

“T will not be dictated to on such a sub- 
ject," she said. “IT will at least name my 


py T doubt not. 


| own wedding-lay ; and that will not be vet, 


T assure you ” 

The feminine eloment now #0 far asserted 
vent to a few hysterical 
sobs. 

“Will it not?’ said he. “My dear Avice, 
this would be «a very unpromising begin- 
ning. You forget, surely forget, that you 
will owe me obedience, and that | can. force 
it too,” 

He had gone a step too far. 

Avice thoroughly recovered herself, and 
her eves were once more cali and deter- 
mined, 

“Dr. Henry,’ she replied, ‘you havea 
species of power over me, a power that may 
indeed force ine to become your wife; but 
remember that, when I have onoe promised 
to marry you,and have acknowledged your 
power, you would destroy yourself by be- 
traying me. If you desire the luxury, the 
wealth, the power that the possession of Ar- 
den Court and its belongings can give, you 
will certainly not destroy your chance of 
enjoying thein; and T wil 
or tyrannized over, even by you, Charles 
Ilenry !"’ 

Her eyes flashed again, and her frame 
shivered rather with anger than with fear. 

Dr. Henry saw his error. 


He had gone too tar, and he might prob- 


| ably lose all = attempting to stretch his 


power too muuch. 

“I cannot see the use of delay,’ he said ; 
“we are neither of us too young, Avice; and 
we cannot be settled in our plans till we are 
miarried.,”’ 

She had now fully matured her plans. 


} 
| ‘Listen to me, Charles Henry, and then 


we shall understand each other better. 

“IT have a great deal to give; and, say 
what you will, it does depend on ine 
whether you shall enjoy it or not, quite as 


| Inuch as the secret you hold enables you to | 


| force my compliance with your proposal. 

“And I swear to you, that I will rather 
| dare all, lose all entirely, than forfeit every 
right of woman, and become your slave. 
Now do you comprehend me?" 

“Go on, fair lady,’’ he said, bowing half- 
mockingly, ‘TI may perhaps comprehend 
every thing better when you have done." 
| “Well then,” she resumed, 
thus: you will purchase _— right to a 
| mary omy that you never could have obtained 
| but by your silence. And I will allow you 
| enjoy it so long as you behave to mne as a 
| Inan should do to a woman who has brought 
him wealth and station, and luxury and 
power. 

“But the instant you violate that compact, 
I swear to you that the next day shall finish 
your reign at this ancient mansion.”’ 

“Goon,” said he; but there was now a 
more serious and subqued manner in his 
tone and voice, 

“And to begin,’ she said, “I claim the 
entire right to fix the date of the marriage. 
Nay, more, I will not allow it to be pub- 
lished imuediately. 

“I have no wish that reports should be cir- 
| culated, and that it should be said that no 


| sooner did Avice Merton, the maiden cotis- | 


in of Philip Arden, come into her heritage, 
than she hastened to marry, and that she 


was foul enough to take the first man that | 
That | 


asked her for her money's sake. 
would reflect little credit on either of us.’’ 
The physici& was silent. He had scarce- 

, ly calculated on the nature of her with 


What could avail her agitation? The man | 


moral disease, the mental incubus that she 


“Yeu,” she replied, ina hollow, sepulehral | 
voice; then she repeated, asif mechanically, | 


“Ah, well,” he continued, “I knew we | 


“We will be excellent friends now, Avice, for us to keep up the farce till then. 
| will be reasonable; you imay, of course, 


| whom he had to deal, and be felt that for 

| once he was on dengaseus grouse. 

| “Then, this being con , she con- 
tinued, “I will tell you what } will consent 
to. 

“Next June, when my cousin will have 

been a full year dead, you shall receive ny 


hand, aud two months previous to that the | 


engagement shall be made public. You 
need not be 80 r; I cannot, even were 


I inclined, be faithless to ny promise; and | 


there will be ample time to enjoy your 
| prize even then.” 23 
| “It is impossible! unheard of!’ he ex- 
' claimed, 

“It is necessary,’ she replied; “I have 
resolved on it. It is better even for you, 
though I do not pretend to think of your 
reputation in the case; but even you might 


| scarcely wish that you should be laughed | 


at for having shown such indeeent haste to 
snatch the estates, which were all that made 
you wish for their mistress.” 

It was true, nost true. And yet nine 
months! What imight not happen in that 
time? Avice might die! here were 
chances alinost more terrible still; and all 
in that short, yet to him formidable,space of 
time, 

“A vice,”’ he, 
worse,”" 

“It is what I have resolved on,"’ she said 
firmly. “Do your worst—carry out your 
schemes, gratify your selfish revenge il you 
| will—my mind is made up, Next June, 
and not till then, I will fulfil my promise, 
and becoine your wife.”’ 
| “And in the meantime,” said the doctor, 
| “I shall visit here on the footing of an ac- 
cepted lover.” 

‘You evidently fear ta lose sight of your 
victim,’ she said, with a scornful simile. 
“It is needless. I should think it — 
But 


said ‘this is frenzy, or 


come asian intimate friend. If the world 
talks, and says you are courting the heiress, 


| they shall have nothing more to say; 1 will 


take care that the visits are on no other 


| footing.” 


Avice was the superior for the time. The 
doctor's tactics were battled. A woinan, and 
that woman his victim, in his power, turned 


| on him and asserted her rights. 


Strangely enough, he liked her for the 
better forthe spirit she — 

“Well, Avice, [suppose it must be so,” 
he said. “But mark me! if I see one sign 
of treachery—one little effort to break away 
from your proinise, to intrigue against me 
—then it is instantly and for ever your ruin. 
I have fully determingd on my course. 

“My eyes are on you,on your,everyfmove- 
ment, your least action, and I will not be 
tritled with.” 

“Fear not, Dr. Henry," she said, haught- 
ily. “If Ido not marry you, 1 perfectly 
comprehend the penalty. have no faith 
in any clemency from you; I shall never 
trust to it. 

“No, I will not play you false; but I am 
resolved to preserve ny own dignity, and 
to insist on the brief respite I ask." 

“We are friends, then,’’ he said, ‘‘as well 
as betrothed lovers, Avice.”’ 

“We are not lovers, Dr. Henry,’ said 
Avice; ‘we are promised husband and wife 
—that isall. For friendship, let the future 
prove.’ 

She rose abruptly ard walked to the 
other side of the room, and sank into a 
chair. 

“I may surely request the favor of your 





not be crushed | 


“it stands | 


absence, Dr. Henry,” said she. “The house 
is Open to you, should you have aught else 


_to say; but for the present I would be 


alone. 

“Your wishes, however unpleasing, must 
be law to me,”’ he replied, courteously. 
“IT will of course leave you at once. As 


| your physician, I preseribe rest and quiet ; 
/as your betrothed, I entreat—nay, I insist 


/ on 


your taking both. Farewell for the 


present.” 


Avice rang the bell as he left the room, 


but he hurried so rapidly through the well- 


simall side door by which he had entered. 

Josiah Blunt was holding his horse. 

The groom had been despatched on an er- 
rand, and the servants of the house were 
little disposed to wait such long attendance 
| on “the Doctor; so Josiah had been de- 
puted for the office. 

Dr. Henry hastily inounted, and threw a 
coin tothe lad as he rode away. 

Josiah stooped to pick it up with a comic 


grin, and, as he did so, a small piece of | 
paper,that had flown some little distance,at- | 


tracted his eye. 

He picked it up. 

From its appearance it was not of any 
value. 

It certainly was not a bank-note, still 
less any important letter that would bring 
lands and wealth to the tinder. 

For it was but a piece of paper, which 
seeined to have been used merely as a waste 
scrap, to try different pens on. 

But Josiah examined it curiously, and a 
strange pallid look was on his face as he 

| looked. 

Perhaps it was hisown particular gift that 

_ made hiin notice it so expertly; perhaps it 
was the lack of ordinary interests that gave 
the half-wit curious eyes,and then carefully 
put it in his pocket. P 

“I'll take care of it—TI'll take care of it,”’ 
he said, as he went away to his other e:n- 
ployments. 

And Avice—how was she engaged? Did 
| she give way to tears, and passion, and 
griet, when once inore alone? 

No. She sat on the chair in which Dr. 


| eted on the floor. 
Not that she saw any object on that fa- 
iniliar surtace. 


| 
Her gaze 
less tixed and 


“pale, rigi 


| now the abode of such secret 


was unmeaning, but it was uu 
intent. 

There was despair on her features; her 
d face looked agonized, her eyes 
stared wildly, but,her lips did not move. 

The thoughts that moved rapidly over her 
brain found no vent there. 

Whatever her resolve, whatever her grief, 
Avice would not that it should be known to 
anyone. 

No, that should never be. 

Her own lips would never betray her ; no 
oreanyes should bring deeper nn A on her 
head. 


As Avice sat there in her lonely boudoir, 
— to her, 

at least that agony was confined to her own 
heart. 

Yet very bitter were her reflections. 

Another shared her secret; she was no 
longer safe—no, not for one instant, though 
his own interest guaranteed her at present 
from exposure. 

But what a prospect! When once his wife, 
what would be the result ? : 

How should she defend herself from his 
tyranny? But one means was left. 

Hie might be deprived by a word of his 


dearest possessions, even when in the full 
enjoyment of them. 
hen ‘a faint idea, more terrible still, 


flashed across Avice’s mind. 

It was too dreadful for words, too dreadful 
to be indulged even in the brain, lest she 
should go mad. . 

She rose and paced the rooin, as if to drive 
it from her. 

“It is at least nine months before the 








Henry had left her, and her eyes were riv- | 





appointed wedding,’ she murmured; “and 
what may not happen in nine inonths? 

“T will be calm. I will not distress my 
mind so terribly. It is needless suffering.” 

Ah, Avice, it wasthe beginning of punish- 
ment, it was the commencement of the tor- 
ture you deserved. Hilda had rightly said, 
“I would not exchange with you.”’ 

The destitute orphan, the loncly exile, the 
child of obscurity and shame, was happier 
than the heiress of Arden Court and its 
thousands. 

And where was Hilda, during all this 
time of suspense and doubt, and Jal f-begun 
punishment of Avice? 

CHAPTER XVII. 

HPN Hilda left Arden Court and _ re- 
turned to her former abode, to the 
now silentand deserted school-house, 

a strange difference appeared to have taken 
lace in it or in herself, 

Kiverything looked so quiet, so gloomy, 
so dreary now. The rooms, untenanted by 
the crowd of merry school-gir.s, appeared 
large, scantily furnished, and silert; the 
prospect from its windows was barren, and 
the grounds were unattractive. 

Poor Hilda! she knew not that the bitter 
disappointment that had befallen her, the 

. feartul loss that she nad sustained, had thus 
thrown a melancholy aspect on all around. 
She could not guess that had she returned 
asthe heiress, Mrs. Cooper would have 
been but too delighted to receive her with 
open aris, to devote herself tw her, and 
thus me the wart of tricnds, the aniuse- 
ments, and the occupations, that were now 
taken froin her. 

But the tidings had apparently travelled 
quicker than even Hilda herselt. 

“My dear,’’ said the lady, “I do not wish 
to be impatient, but may I ask whether my 
respected patron, your guardian, has ful- 
filled his intention of making you his 
heiress ?”’ 

“No, madain,”’ replied Hilda. 

“But, of course,”’ said the lady, looking 


astounded, *he has amply provided tor 
you?” 
“I shall have five hundred pounds, ma- 


dain, when I come of age,’’ replied Hilda. 

‘That is all.” 

“Very extraordinary, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper, drawing herself up trigidly. 
“Have you any notion why Mr. Arden thus 
altered his intentions ?”’ 

“TI can searcely tell what was the altera- 


; | tion, madam,’’ replied Hilda. 
| Known passage, that no servant answered | 


the summons, and he went out through «| that IT was to be his heiress, though I do be- 


“Mr. Arden would scarcely have told ime 


lieve he intended it; but it is not so—and 
that is all’ with which I have to do.” 

“TI think there was some especial reason,’’ 
said the lady, coldly. 

“Tum very sorry, Miss Arden, and the 
more so a8 I believe you are an orphan.” 

*T am, inadam,’’ suid Hilda. 

“And tfriendless,I fear?’ said Mrs, Cooper. 

““Quite,”’ said Hilda, 

‘Then I fear,’ said Mrs, Cooper, ‘that 
you may find it rather painful to remain 
here under such altered cjrcuimstances. | 
have very few young ladies whose friends 
ure not utHuent ane in position, anid 
therefore 1 should scarcely advice you tv 
risk the mortifications that your change ©! 
fortune must bring on you, and the more 
so, because you were believed to be in suc! 
| different circumstances, and of course treit- 
| ed so completely on an equality by the 
| other young ladies. 

“Miss Norton especially seemed to honor 
you with her friendship, and it would I 4 
matter of regret were you to lose it by at) 
upparent deception on your part or vn 
mine.”’ 

Hilda had listened to this long speech 
| with a half-bewildered air; for sume tiie 
she could scarcely comprehond its purport ; 
then, asthe real truth flashed on hers, slygs 
turned very cold at heart. 

It was not the actual unkindness og Mrs. 
Cooper's part that thus shocked her; that 
would scarcely have so powerfully affected 
the pupil of the **well-bred,”’ correct gov «r- 
ness. 

No, it was the augury of the future the 
specimen of the cruel, unkind world v1 
which she was entering, that thus affected 
her. 

‘lo be supposed unfit for the coupanion 


























ship of her old schoolmates, to have implied 


deception and deg neast u her, to 
be told that Nora Norton*would believe her 
unworthy—that she would reject her friend- 
xhipand companionship— these were bitter 
reinarks indeed, and most chilling and gal- 
ling lessons forthe orphan. 

Again the cry arose in her heart, “Oh 
mother, mother, if I were but with you!” 
but it was no time for such imayinings,such 
weak ness, 

The proud spirit of the girl rose angrily 
at the bare idea of the injustice done her. 

“May I ask you to speak plainly, Mrs. 
Cooper?” she said. “Do you wish ime to 
leave your school at once ?"’ 

“Really, Miss Arden,” she replied, un- 
easily,““you speak so strangely and coarsely, 
scarcely like a young lady who has been 
brought up in my establishment, and 
supposed to be the heiress of a handsome 
estale. 

‘| am not accustomed to such language, 
Miss Arden.”’ 

Hilda was perfectly calm now. A rapid 
review of her position came before her. 

Young a8 she was she could see the absur- 
dity and the danger of quarreling with such 
a woiualh,. 

“T ain very sorry, maflam,”’ she said, “if 
I used language which was too plain. I 
was merely anxious to know whether you 
would wish ine to leave you earlier than the 
time originally named. 


“You can surely pardon my drawing such | 


an inference from the advice you gave me 
just now.”’ 


etited by the 

“TI shall be longed content, madam,”’ said 
Hilda, “with the proposed remuneration, if 
the situation is a confortable one, and dligi- 


self, if Hilda was not in any way to be ben- | 


ble for one so young and inexperienced as | 


we 4 
“Is the little girl likely to re 
with her relatives r of a 

“Oh, T suppose so,” replied Mra. Cooper. 
“Her father was left a widower when very 
your incleed, I believe he was barely of 
| age when he married ; only, being the heir 

wan old baronetcy and estates, it was ar- 
= for him to marry early, 

“T believe the little girl is now about five, 
so that Sir Guy cannot be more than twenty- 
seven. 

“He went to India, I suppose in the hope 
of torgetting his distress, when the little 
girl was about two years old, and Mr. Ex 
court kindly allowed his wife to take charge 
of her. 

“So, you see, nothing can be more advan- 
aqnens and honorable in every respect.” 

he lady was unusually cominunicative. 


bitter heart-sorrow that engrossed her. 


_ the greatest advantage. 


| Evidently it was a great relief to her mind | 


to arrange so easily the removal of her 
pupil. 

“As you will, rnadam,”’ said Hilda bitter- 
ly; “only, remember that my beginning, 
80 800n alter Iny great trial, the life before 
me, is entirely your own doing. 


right. 
ments; I will not remain an unwelcome 


“Well, Miss Arden,” said Mrs. Cooper, | go? 


suddenly changing her tone, “I confess 


there is some sense and oy in what you | 


nay: indeed more than I could have imnag- 
ined in one so young and inexperienced. 

“As vou have really started the idea, I 
iust confess that there might be something 
rather «lesirable in it. 

“First, I can but see the mortification that 
might accrue to yourself by mingling with 
your companions under such altered cir- 
cumstances ; and, next, that 1 am rather in 
difficulty about your room. 

“I bave the offer of Sir Richard Fane's 
daughter for a term of three or four years. 

“Her father is in Russia, and wirl not 
return for that tame, and her guardian 
wishes to place her with me. 

“1 am se full, that there is only half Miss 
karle’s room vacant, while you will of 
course leave at Christinas; and, as it is so 
short «a time, and——’’ 

“Say no more, madam,,”’ interrupted 
Hilda, bitterly. “I quite understand, and 
will give place at once to Sir Richard's 
daughter. 

“[ dare say I shall be able to find some 
hone Open to me during the tive weeks 
that remain of the vacation.”’ 

Even as she spoke, the memory of her 
exile from Arden Court flashed on her. 

lt was hard, in two short days, to be turn- 
ed trom: the two homes of her girlhood—the 


piace of her birth and the place of her edu- | 


cation. 

Poor Hilda! And she was not yet seven- 
teen. 

Such ideas were dashing through her 
inind when she suddenly awoke to the con- 
sciousness that Mrs. Cooper was speaking 
to her. 

“Well, my dear, ’’ said she, ‘you needn’t 
think about that. 

“I shall be able to manage nicely for you, 
no doubt. 

“Indeed [ have something in my head 
even now, and IT dare say it will all be right, 
and you will have reason to thank me in 
the end.” 

She was silent for some minutes, and her 
mind was evidently working at some idea 
that she searcely liked to bring forward. 

At last it came out. 


“Well. Miss Arden,’’ she resumed, “I 


believe I have an offer that would be very | 


elizible for you. 
“\ lady who was educated at my estab- 
lishinent, and who indeed almost married 


from here, has written to ask me whether I | 


have any pupil ready and willing to take 
charge of a Little cousin of hers. 

“And I amsure it would bea most desira- 
bie introduction to your new life, my dear, if 
you really mean to earn your own living.” 

**May I ut least ask for some particulars, 
inadam ?"* said Hilda, 

“Oh, as to that, they are soon yiven,’ 
plied the lady, coolly. 

“Mrs. Exscourt is a young lady of fortune 
and yreat attractions, who married a gentie- 
ivan several years older than herself, but 
Oot considerabie fortune, and a Member ot 
Parliament. 

“She must now be about thirty, and her 
husband is, | dare say, tifteen or twenty 
years her senior. 

“The little girl is the only child of her 
first cousin, who has been placed under this 
lady's care while ber father is abroad. 

“The household consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
Escourt, Mrs. Esoourt’s younger sister, 
Miss Horton, and the little girl. 

“I believe Miss Horton is very handsome, 
but 1 fancy she is portionless; for] know 
that Mrs. kescourt’s fortune came from an 
old friend of the family, who had been ber 
godfather.” : 

Hilda bowed her head; she did not quite 
see the point of all these details, but she 
Was bound to suppose that they might be 
ol some use to her. 

“The proposed salary is sixty pounds a 
year,’’ continued Mrs. Cooper, “which is 
extremely handsome fora beginning, and 
with only one little girl. 

“I therefore feel that I am doing you 4 
great service in procuring you the situation, 
4s well as freeing you and inyself from a 
great difficulty.” 

Excellent Mrs. Cooper! She quite reas- 
sured her mind by these considerations. 

Most kind and benevolent lady! she 
Would pot, of cuurse, bave thought vi ber- 


’ 


re- 


“Oh, my dear, there is no such very great 
haste,’’ said Mrs Cooper. 

“I would certainly not think of parting 
with you till perhaps within a week or so 
of the opening ot the school. 

“That will give you a little time to re- 
cover your spirits, and you could be taking 
some final lessons from your masters. 

“Even three a week would not be too 
much ; it would occupy your mind, and be 
of great use to you in after duties. 

“IT assure you I ain only anxious for your 
welfare, ny dear, and feel much for you in 
| your present paintul circumstances.” 


feel anything but good will to the orphan 
when her own interests were not endanger- 
ed by her remaining. 

Miss Fane could come now, and the blot 
of a poor and unknown girl would be re- 
moved from her establishinent; therefore 
| she could afford to seem kind to poor Hilda, 
and in truth she perhaps felt so. 


ill-natured, but long adversity, and then 
entire self-dependence, had inade her selfish, 
| and less of anything that stood in the 
| way of a prosperous ending of her long and 
| laborious career. 

| Hilda could have willingly indulged the 
| passionate ~— within her, and retused 
| the proffered boon, but a natural shrinking 
from going forth at once into the world re- 
strained her. 





vivid and deep, for her to be at once pre- 
pared to go ery | strangers, and begin 
new and untried duties; and, young as she 
was, she had yet enough sense and self-con- 


the good offices of theonly person who 
could really assist her in her purpose; so 
she quietly bowed her thanks to the lady, 
and rose to retire. 

“Perhaps you will kindly let me know, 


madam,” she said; “and, meanwhile, I 
shall devote myself to the studies you name 
as so desirable.”’ 

“Quite right,’ said the lady, “and I 
shall certainly feel more satisfaction in re- 
commending you, now that I see you dis- 
play so much good sense and judgment,and 
a proper appreciation of your position.” 

ita bowed again, with a stately court- 
esy, rather like the governess to the pupil 
than the young and friendless girl to her 
patroness. 
| Then a sudden thought struck her. 
| “If you have no objection, madam,’’ she 
| 


said, “I shall prefer being known as Miss | 
| sound 


Halloway in my new sphere of action, 
} “It was my mother’s maiden rame,and I 
prefer it to Arden in the governess life I 
am about to undertake.” 

Mrs. Cooper hesitated, but a glance at 
Hilda’s flushed face seemed to decide her, 


I imagine, to Mrs. Escourt, what name her 
governess bears.”’ 


happy months she had shared with Minnie 
Darrell, and her heart was sore and chilled 
within her as she looked around. 

Yes, whatever might be the result of the 
plans arranged for her as a governess, she 
must feel that she wasturned out of the 


The trial was yet too fresh, the loss too | 


trol to feel that it would be folly to reject | 


when you have heard from Mrs. Fseourt, | 


“As you will,” said she; “itis inmnaterial, | 


For ime, I neither consider it needful nor | 
But I wil submit to your arrange- | 


intnate inany place. How soon shall I4¢ 


This was true so far. Mrs. Cooper did not 
' sheltered and guided by others. 


| pendenee, and she braced herself up to the 


Mrs. Cooper was not naturally hard or | 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MONTH » rapid! . Hilda had | 
conquered her dots pemtonase riefand | 


spent the time in more le occu- 
than vain 
Only in the hours of n or when the | 
day's studies were over, d indulge the | 


Poor girl! She was sv young; and the 
trials she endared were so great. 

First, disgrace of birth; then loess of 
friends; then of fortune!—A waif in the 
world, she was gotng forth on its sflores in 
hel plessn ess. 

But she wus brave. She stove to the 
utmost to spend those weeks of respite to 





She — she sang, she drew; she 
devoted herself to the French, Italian, and 
German books that were to have n 
finished during the final six months of her 
term of study; and perhaps no three months 
of her stay at Hightield House had ever 
shown such rapid progress as the one she 
now wave t the entire study of those pur- 
suits. 

Thus the days und weeks wore on, and 
Hilda was to go forth on her mission. 

Strangely enough she had never inquired 
where her destiny lay. 

What mattered itto her whether it was 
east or west, north or south? She had no 
central point of attraction, no home—all | 
was alike to her now; but when the time 
approached for her departure, a faint flush 
of interest did rise in her mind. 

Mr. Escourt's place was in Hereforeshire, 
the next county t» that in which lay Nora 
Norton's home; and she soon discovered 
by the map, that she would be within fif- 
tween miles of her, 

But that was, atter all, a long distance; | 
and, toher limited ideas, the persons thus 
separated inight very likely not even know 
euch other, save by name; so she subdued 
the rising sigh at the proximity which she | 
at once desired and dreaded, and resigned 
herself quietly to her fate. 

It was a beautiful August morning when 
Hilda left the home of her girlhood, and 
went on her journey into life. 

That memorable day was indeed its com- 
mencement. Hitherto her life had been 


This was her sole and first step of inde- 


duties before her. 

Assurdly she would not betray weakness 
to cold and unsympathizing eyes. 

She would call up the spirit of her race, | 
for she felt that there were gentle blood 
and high courage in her young heart, and | 
that at least should sustain her, if it was to | 
be her sole heritage. | 

So she bade farewell to Mrs. Cooper with- 
out a tear, gave a mute glance at the objects | 


‘associated with Nora and Minnie, and the | 





| her that Mrs. Escourt hal sent w have the 





| friendly shelter of the pany vehicle she | 


Hilda went to the room that for so many | 


asylurn on which she had relied for the | 


next six months. 

Alone, in the very crisis of her fate, when 
just bereft of futher, guardian, uncle, all in 
one; when the heritage that should have 
been hers was taken froin her, and the very 
name which she bad hitherto vorne made 
painful in her dependent position ; at that 
very instant, the time for the fresh trial of 
going forth into the world, and of combating 
with the evils of dependence and labor, was 
chosen for her by that heartless woman. 

And yet she was not intentionally cruel. 

No, it was only the ordinary selfishness of 
common tninds, 

As Hilda looked round, as she retmnein- 
bered Nora Norton, the proud, beautiful, 
refined girl, and thought that she would be 
froin henceforth separated from her for ever, 
then the ineasure of her woes seemed full. 

She cast herself on the familiar couch, and 
wept; and her grief was as great as on the 
day when she first learned the tale of her 


happy days of their friendship, and then 
went forth on life's pilgrimage. 

The journey was not long—at least it did 
not appear so to Hilda, for she actually 
prin sr the arrival at her new home. 

She started when the naine of the rail- 
way station met her ears, and stepped from 
the train with the feelings ot one leav- 
ing «a shelter rather than concluding a 
journey. A fly was in waiting, but no 
sorvants, 

The railroad porter asked Hilda if she was 
the lady for Eseourt Park, and, on bein 
answered in the affirmative, he informe: 


tly engaged for her. A 

Ah, how different from the luxurious 
carriage, the attentive servants at Arden 
Court! The brusque driver, the dingy con- 
veyance, the rattling, weary progress were 
indeed very yalling and depressing to 
Hilda’s refined nature. Even such trifles 
are an olen of the future to a sensitive 
heart. 

The park was about three miles from the 
railway station,and Hilda had ample time to 
collect her taculties ere the fly rattled 
through the gates and up the long drive to 
the steps at the front entrance of the house, 

It wasu stately mansion; the free-stone 
walls seemed 40 frown down on the depress 
ed girl who now stood on its threshold ; the 
of the hall-bell went through her 
nerves, and when the door opened, and 
the hall-porter swwod coolly surveying her 
with the look proper tothe cocupantot a tly, | 
the poor girl felt inclined to seek again the | 





had so recently despises 

However, she surmimoned her courage 
the emergency, With the consciousness that 
she must either subuait and sink, or assert 
her owWn position. 

“T am expected, I suppose?" she said, as 
the man stwod gazing at her, without even 
offering w let ber enter. 

“Sy I suppose,’ he replied, giancing at 
the trunks which the flyinan was preparing 
t» deposit in the entrance hall. ‘What 
name, miiss?”’ 

Hilda's spirit rose. Her dark eyes flashed 
indignantly, and her cheeks were crituon. 

“Gow your mistress and tell her Miss 
Halloway has arrived,’ she said, haughtily, 
advancing into the carpeted hall. 

The man involuntarily stepped back, sub- 
dued by her proud self-possession ; but as 
he was about to obey her comsuand, the 
voice of another of the liveried servants who 


| appeared Ww abound in that wealthy mansion, 


was heard. 

“It's the new governess, Robert,’’ said he. 
“Let her come in. My mistress will see 
her.”’ 

The man gave the young girl another 
sharp stare, and then with a lovk of halt 
pity, half contempt, he settled himself in 
his large chair, while Hilda followed the | 
footmman who had spoken through the broad | 


' ball. 


} 


Her step was firmand her mien deter- 


mother’s wrongs at Bessie Arden'’s death- | mined as she walked up the spacious, 


| bed, trey long years belore, 


carved valk siuirouse, ber fut sinking in ihe 


| hoary scarpet, while « light 


| in their natural expression, were 


i signify so much. 


‘ 


h the 


nted and ground glass windows at each 
rn laminated anicely frescoed wall and 
celling. 


Then she went through «a Jong corridor, 
and again, by a few steps, up to the door of 
ky pager oe where Mrs. Escourt awaited 


It wasan exquisite boudvir into which 
Hilda was ushered. I with hangings 
of blue silk, and furnished with lounges, 
tete-a-tetes, and easy chairs covered with 
satin damask of the same azure tint, the 
room had a fairy-like ap . 

on asmall lounge near a window 
the curtains of which softened and subdued 
the brilliant yohyh we os wun, Wan A 


lady of about years but some- 
what matured for time of life. 

Mrs. Escourt wastall, but yet perfectiy 
moulded and very ler hair was 


in rich bands and braided round her head; 
her eyes, large, dark and ory | detiant 
xed on 


Hilda with a sort of wonder stare; her 


| mouth—perhaps the worst féature in her 


faco—had a conteinptuous expression that 
disfigured it, and well-formed teeth that 
adorned it. 

Her figure was magnificent, and dressed 
in a rich and flowing silk, the folds of which 
swept the ground behind the lounge on 
which she sat. 

Deeper in the recess of the opposite 
window was another; a young and mort 

raceful figure; an elegant, fair, and attrac- 


tive girl reclined in an —_ chair, a book in 
| her hand, which appearec 


t» have ar least 
sufficient interest to occupy her attention. 
She was perhaps twenty-four or twenty- 


| five years of age; but her transparent skin, 


her fair hair, and petite features, took at 
least seven ye#® froin her age. 
Her dress wit4 white embroidered morn- 


ing wrapper, with blue ribands clasping the 


throat, and waist, and wrists; a blue ribanid 


| floated from the large bow in which her 


hair was gathered; and ber tiny foot, as it 
rested on the cushion, oxhibited «a white 
slipper and « sinall blue rosette, 

indeed her whole Wilette was perfect in 
its simple elegance and youthfulness, 

In her sable, somewhat dust-stained dress, 
Hilda felt indeed out of place in that ele- 
gant room,and in contrast with its tastefully 
attired occupants; but she did not know 
that her lovely face, in its perfect beauty of 
feature and complexion, her -clegant figure, 
and the unconscious grace of every § atti- 
tude, could not be disguised even by those 
disad vantages. 

Mrs. Escourt’s practical, and Florence 
Horton's jealous eyes, saw this at a glance ; 
and the looks they bent on the new govern- 
ess were anything but promising in their 
linport, as an omen of future kindliness, 

Florence did not even attempt to notice 
her entrance by the least ng ey of the 
head, or even a glance, when Che first quick 
raising of the eyes was over; but Mra, kx 
court coolly surveyed her with aristocratio 
pride, or rather the imitation of it. 

“Youare from Mrs, Cooper's, 1 presume ?" 


| the said,in reply to Hilda's graceful courtesy. 


Hilda bowed her head, 
Sit down.”’ 

Hilda was glad of this command rather 
than invitation, for her physical strength 
was lows under her control than the mind's 
energies, and her limbs trembled beneath 
her. 

Let mine see,’ said the lady— your name 


“Ah, [ suppose so. 


“Hilda Halloway,” she replied, quietly. 

“Yes—ah,IT remember. A singular name 
for a governess,” she said, ‘Florence, my 
love, this is the new governess for Lina." 

Florence did not even sttempt any mdre 
cordial salutation than a cold stare, and the 
slightest of all imaginary inclinations of her 
graceful neck, 

Had Hilda been « lady's maid, the bow 
would not have been too gracious. 

And then the blue eyes dropped on the 
book again, with real or feigned indifler- 
ence. 

‘Miss Halloway, | am almost surprised 
to see BO young 4 person,’ said the ludy. 
“Mrs. Cooper did not mnention your age. 


| Hlow old are you?”’ 


“Nearly seventeen,” replied Hilda. “But 
T am far older than my years,’ she added, 
with a sad smile. 

“So IT should hope,” said Mra, Esoourt. 
“It is a mere child's age."’ 

Mrs. Escourt was becoming sufficienty 

yisae tO estimate es rather differently 
rom what sho would have done ten years 
earlier. : 

“Well, she resumed, ‘as your pupil isa 
very young child, a mere baby, it will mot 
She will probably like 
you better for your extreme youth, and vou 
ean of course enter into her feelings And 
then hér nurse isa mature wouan; sO on 
the whole it does not so much signify. St! l, 
I shall expert you to be as steady and retir- 
ing in manners as if you were of far tore 
womanly years.”’ 

“J presuine Mrs. Cooper had contidences 
in ine, or she would not have recommended 
ine to you, madam,’ said Hilda, proudiy. 

“*Ab—no—of course,’ assented the lady. 
“Only I cannot really be worried by any 
giddiness on your part. It is quite enough 
to manage an establishment of servants— 
who, indeed, are the greatest plagues on 
earth—without having a governes® in adi- 
tion to look after.”’ 

Hilda's cheek flamed, but her better 
judginent controlled the indignant innpulse 
and she remained sHent. 

“Ah, itis a great charge, a very troutle- 


| some one, that of another person's chi'd,’’ 


contin Mrs. Escourt; ‘and | shall be 
glad when Lina is again under her father's 
guardianship. However,it cannot be hel ped 
now—can it, Florence ?—and a)! I can do is 
to take care that the child has no improper 
ideas put inw ber bead, and tua she is pru 
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r( bt. By the way, are you s good 
ack! clan, Miss Halloway ?” 

“It is sourcely for ine to me on my 
own ability, madain,"’ said Hilda, smiling a 
little haughtily. “I believe I-am of average 
proficiency in that accomplishment."’ 

For the first .<~ Florence looked _ 
sharply, and her blue es sent out a cold, 
koen glance at the beautiful girl. 

“Eline, would it not be better for Miss 
Halloway togoto ber room?" she said, | 
coldly. 

“It intime to dress, if we mean to drive | 
this aflernoon.”’ 

Mra. Escourt seemed somewhat under | 
her young sister's domination, for she at | 
once seemed impressed with thes jon. | 

“True,” said * “I forgot. I dare say 
vou aretired, Miss Halloway. You had , 
Letter go at once to your rooin,"’ 

The lady managed to extend her hand to 
the bell with a languid effort, and « servant 
noon appeared. 

“Show Miss Halloway to her rooin,"’ said | 
her mistress. “Where is Miss Lina ?—is | 
sie come in from her walk ?"' 

“T think not, ma'am,’ was the reply. 

“Oh, very well—never mind,” mid the 
lady. “IT suppose the nurse is there, so it 
will not signify.” 

Hilda rose, in obedience to the hint, and 
followed the servant fromthe room, 

Her graceful courtesy on entry | the 
apartinent was barely acknowledged by the 
older. and not at all by the younger sister ; 
aud thus terminated the tirst interview. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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What Janet Did. 


BY PERCY Vantk- 
— Fe 


J: NET, darling, I wish you would smile 
Ld 


| 








inore kindly upen Bertram Wyland | 

and jews upon Mr. March. Not but | 
that IT like the one quite as well as the 
ether: but while Bertram bb independently 
wealthy, and in the first society, no one 
knows much about Mr. March.” 

The spoaker is a motherly-looking lady 
whose zenial sinile contradicts the worldly | 
spirits her words would seem to reveal, 

Her niece, whom she calls Janet, is sit- 
ting by the window, ber bright head bent 
over the gay crewels that cover her lap. At 
her aunt's words she looks up, an expres- 
Kien of extreme surprise visible in her 
long-lashed, violet eyes, 

“Why, auntie, never before did I think 
you had a mercenary idea!" 

“But, Janet, you like Bertram, do you 
not?’ 

“Yos, auntie, T like him very much.” 

And with this answer Mrs. Eliner was 
oblized to be eontent, 

iver since Janet Aleott and her aunt 
came tothe watering place in which our 
story opens, Janet has taken her position as 
the acknowledged belle of every gathering ; 
butamong the many adorers who have 
sighed at her shrine, two only of the num- 
ber have elicited any response from. her, | 
They are Bertram Wyland — her aunt's | 
tlavorite —and Jolin Mareh—the young man | 
“noone Knows.” 

They are different in appearance as their 
names are in sound; for while Bertram. is 
handsome-—avery Adonis—and his grace- 
julimanners show the Aabitue of society, 
Mr. March is grave and thoughtful, but 
with a Steadiist look in his brown eyes 
that suyyests a inore than ordinary charac- 
ter. 

To tell the truth, in herown mind Janet 
has not vet determined which of her two 
adinirers she likes best, though—as her 
aunt hes already suspected—the balance is 
Wwasertng im Mr. Mareh'’s favor, when 
chanee suddenly turns it the other way. 

fall things, Janet dearly loves and ad- | 
tnires Leroiwin—a courage that would face 
uidoubting any peril for a good eause—and | 
souuething Which her friend Agnes Flem- | 
boitie tells her soon after the conversation | 
with her aunt which we have recorded, 
eause her delicate lips to curve with sudden 
mrvirti. 

A child, while bathing in the surf, had | 
ventured bevond her depth, and of two 
gentiomen who were standing within view, | 
oheonty, Mr. Wyland, had rushed to her | 
assistance; theother, Mr. Mareh, turning | 
mid Walking composed ly back to the hotel, 
hotooven pmusing to aseertain whether his 
cotmraide needed his aid or not. 

“Lnever would have believed it of him— 
never! Janet eres. 

“iiow serious you are over it, Janet,” 
lauzhs Agnes. “Tshall begin to think that 
vracare tor this Mr. March a good deal, or 
you d certainly not take it 80 much to heart."’ 

tut Janet did not respond to her bad- | 
Dibityee’. 

Hut it has come at last—the time when 
she must dectde whether she will take Ber- 
tran Wyland tor her husband, or by rejec- 
ting him Jose lin out of her life entirely— 
even asa friend. 

He has been avery agreeable companion, 
and she has enjoyed the hours spent in his 
society ; then, too, her kind aunt looks upon 
him with such favor. 

But vet, into Janet's mind comes a mem- 
ory of a pair of earnest brown eyes, which 
have long told her silently, though elo- 
quently, Lew dear she is to their owner. | 

jut she drives the —— away. John 
March can never be anything to her. 

**He is coming tomorrow tor his answer, 
dear,’ ssid her aunt’s voice, 6 dies 

“What is it to be?’’ : | 

















“Auntie,” Janet said, “do you suppose 
Bertram thinks I am rich—that I am your 
heiress? Agnes tells ine it is the gen 
lief.”’ 

“Why, child, what difference could it 
possibly make to one so wealthy as he?" | 

When Mrs, Elser leaves ber uieve it is | 


be- 


7 


| robe, Which is near upon a chair,and rushes 


| that the halls are impassable, and darting to 
| the window, John March raises it and calls 


| wceends in safety and lays his precious bur- 
; den in her aunt's arms, 


speedily made comfortable in a neighboring 
hotel, and there, the following morning, 
Junet hus two callers. 


ed s» beautiful in Bertram Wyland’s eyes 
as, in atew cold, words she refuses his suit, 
and he realizes that she is lost to him for 
ever. 


room his rival but so lately left. 

| intends to leave for the city that afternoon. 
her hand and looking down upon her witha 
vearning expression on his strong, noble 
face, 


inay never meet again, you will sometimes 
give a friendly thought to me." 


answers, ‘I shall never forget, Mr. March, 
| that it is to you I owe my life.” 


thrill through all the young inan’s frame, 
and his resolution to yo without bringing 
upon himself the pain of a refusal melted 
away. 

that I love you! Sometimes [ have dared to 


time might deepen to something warmer, 
but of late you have been so cold my heart 


child! 


ence? Janet,’’ he said, coming closer to her 
side, and striving to read the expression of 


for 


with a face beaming with 
the eve of 


sbe a: her pet plan 4 on 
prosperity 


That evening too restless to sleep, Janet 
steps out of her bedroom window upon the 
baloony. 

Suddenly the wind wafts upward to her 
ears some words spoken ina voice she rec- 

nizes, 

“Congratulate me, Rollins, old fellow; 
de. played iny game almost to the winning 
point. 

‘To-morrow I have reason to think 
the heiress will be mine—and it’s lucky, for 
I've me | qt through all my money. 

“Though, to tell the truth, I’m fortunate 
in more ways than one, for, besides the 
miditional attraction, the girl's a dear, ten- 
der-hearted little thing.”’ 

As Janet bends forward she sees, walk- 
ing slow! % along, their backs to the balcony 
Bertram ’yland and an intimate friend. 
Her eyes have not deceived her—it is un- 
m ably he who has just spoken. 

Every vestige of color leaves the girl's 
face as she re-entered her room. 

Is there no truth in the world? 

Are all men either cowardly or mercen- 


— 

lot tears rise to the young eyes as Janet 
kneels down to give thanks for the provi- 
dence that has opened her eyes before her 
foot were allowed tw wander inw « path 
the termination of which would have been 
her life's wreck. 

She does not fall asleep at once, not until 
almost dawn does “tired Nature's sweet re-@ 
storer’’ visit her couch, 

Her eyes have been closed, it seems to 
her, but a very few moments, though it is 
in reality an hour, when she is suddenly 
awakened by a suffocating sensation and 
the appalling ery of ‘Fire!’ 

Springing to her feet, with trembling 
hands she wraps herself in her dressing- 


to the door, and opens it only to be driven 
back by the voluine of flame and smoke. 
“Janet! where are you?" someone calls, 
and just as she is falling, terrified, into un- 
consciousness by the dire peril which 
Inenaces her, a strong arm catches her. 
But the fire has gained such rapid headway 


for aid to the crowd below. :; 
A ladder is quickly brought, and he de- 


The inmates of the burning bullding are 


She isa trifle pale, but never has she look- 


A few hours later Mr. March enters the 
He comes to bid Janet good-bye, as he 


Iie talks a while, and then rises to go, 
‘“G00d-byve, Miss Aloott,”’ he says, taking 


“I would like to think that though we 
A soft color ftlits over Janet's face as she 


The touch of her warm, soft hand sent a 


“Janet,’’ he exclaimed, “I had meant to 
be silent but I can hide from you no longer 


hope you cherished a feeling for me which 


has failed me.” . 

As she hears, and looks up into his earn- 
est face, Janet feels that what she heard 
could never be— and without pausing tw | 
think she frankly tells him all. 

A glow of indignation overspreads his 
face as he exclaims, ‘“*And that buse act was 
laid at my door! 

“Why, it was IT inyself who saved the 
Your informer has deceived you. 

“Ah, how much harin a few words can do! 
So that is the explanation of your indiffer- 





the sweet, averted face, “you say that you 
owe to me your life. 

“May [not have your life's love for iny 
reward ?”’ 

She draws herself a little away as she 
says, ‘Before I give you your answer I 
want to tell vou something. 

“It is this: that I am not rich, as everyone 
seeins to suppose, for my aunt could not 
will her property to ine if she wished w du 
SO. 

“It is to go upon her death to——" 

“A nephew of her husband's, whom she 
has never seen, and who she thinks is even 
now in his country home,”’ puts in John. 
“Am I not right?” he says, answering 
Janet's look of surprise. 

“Yes. But how did you know ?” 

“As Lam John March Elmer, that verita- 
ble nephew himself, I hardly see how I can 
help knowing. 

“T came here, three months ago, direct to 
your aunt's home, but found her gone ; and 
upon inquiry, learning her destination, | 
immediately followed, thinking to amuse 
inyself by making her acquaintance incog- 
nito. Now, Cousin Janet, I am waiting for 
iny answer.’’ 

When Mrs. Elmer learns the true state 
of affairs her feeling of relief at the disap- 
pointment of her own plan is almost too 
preal lw pul ino words, 





Janet bas never 
in her husband's 


. 


glide by in one sweet idylt of delight and | t Mra. L 


content. 


New Publications. 


A better book for children than ‘Our Lit- 
tle Ones at Home and in School’’ was never 
published. Whether looked at for its liter- 
ary selections, or the three hundred and | 
magnificent engravings scattered throu 
its pages, its splendid printing, or the 
equally fine binding, it is a masterpiece that 
must bring pleasure and good to hearts both 
old and young. It contains three hundred 
and eighty-four pages, in the course of 
which the leading child-story writers in the 
country are represented in prose and poetry, 
the whole edited by Oliver Optic. It would 
be impossible even in the most general terms 
tu speak adequately of this fine book. It 
is, in fact, one that seems to comprise all 
that is best and most desirable for the enter 
tainment and instruction of the young. Lee 
& Shepard, publishers. For sale by Clax- 
ton & Co. Price, $1,50. 

‘Up the River’’ is the sixth and last of the 
‘“reat Western Series’’ of stories written 
hy Oliver Optic. The story of the boy-hero 
is singularly interesting, his adventures 
thrilling <= improbability, and the de- 
scriptions of places and things faithful to 
fuct. Besides the mere charm of the tale 
there is an undertone of good teaching, wise 
hints, and experience that will be perma- 
nently beneficial to the young reader. We 
can commend this,and in fact the whole ser- 
ies, as something bound to charm the boys. 
Lee & Shepard, publishers. For sale by 
Claxton & Co. Price, $1.50. 








“Hand-Book of Wood-Engraving,’’ by | 


W. A. Emerson, with practical instructions 
in the art for persons wishing to learn with- 
out an instructor. This is a useful, clearly 
written, and neatly gotten-up little book, 
that we can commend to all interested, or 
likely to be interested in the subject. It 
contains full directions for learning to do all 
kinds of work, descriptions and engravings 
oft instruments, etc., with a very interesting 
illustrated history of the art of wood-en- 
graving up to the present day. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, publishers. For sale by Clax- 
ton & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The fourth volume of the ‘‘Winwood Ser- 
ies,’’ ‘“‘Thorncliffe Hall,’ is before us. It isa 
tule of school-life that is sure to carry plea- 
sure where it is read, and improvement with 
it. The style of narration is charming, and 
keeps the attention riveted to the end. It 
is far more spirited than the majority of 
works of this class; he would be a strange 
lad, indeed, that did not rise from its per- 
usal, only dissatisfied that there was no 
more of it. Lee & Shépard, publishers. 
For sale by Claxton & Co., this city. 

“Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew,’’ by Margaret Sidney. An exceec 
ingly interesting juvenile book which tells 
the story of a happy family, the members 
of which, from the mother to the youngest 
child, are bound together in acommon bond 
of love. Although poor, and obliged to 
plan, scrimp and pinch from day to day, 
they make the little brown house which 
holds them a genuine paradise. A good 
deal of ingenuity is displayed by the author 
in bringing the little Peppers out of their 
poverty, and giving them a start in life. 
The whole changeis made to turn on the 
freak of the youngest of the cluster, the 
three-year old Phronsic, who insisted on 
sending a gingerbread boy to a rich old 
man who was spending the summer at the 
village hotel. It ought, for the lesson it 
teaches, to be put into the hands of every 
boy and girl in the country. It is very fully 
and finely illustrated, and bound in elegant 
form. Lothrop& Co., Boston, publishers. 
Price, $1.50. 

“The American Juvenile Speaker and 
Scngster, for Day Schools,’’ by C. A. Fyke, 
has been prepared with a design to supply 
the teachers of the public schools of Amer- 
ica with a variety of useful matter—music, 
dialogues and recitations for daily use, af- 
ternoon exercises and exhibitions. F. W. 
Helmick, | age 180 Elm St., Cincin- 
nati, O. Price, 40 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


The contents of that magnificent art pub- 
lication, the Magazine of <Art, for October 
are of the best possible. All that we can do 
is to mention some of the more prominent. 
‘Ars Long, Vita Brevis,’’ frontispiece, from 
the painting by Haynes Williams; ‘‘Our 
Living Artists;’’ “‘Chippendale Furniture ;"’ 
“The Wisdom of Solomon;’’ ‘‘An Artist’s 
Struggle;’’ ‘‘Dutch Painters and Wood-Cut- 
ters;'’ ‘‘A Roman Sculptor;’’ ‘‘The Dealer 
in Antiquities;"’ ‘Jersey;’’ ‘‘The Progress 
of the Academies of Art in Great Britain;’’ 
“Barge Life;’’ ‘‘The Phillip Exhibition at 
Aberdeen;’’ ‘‘It was a Hot Day,’’ etc., etc. 
All the articles are splendidly illustrated, 
and in type, paper, etc,, the magazine can- 
not be surpassed. Subscription, $3.50 a 

ear. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York. 

5 cents a number. 
, a 

For the delicate and complicated difficul- 

ties peculiar to the female constitution, 


— 
her for is the sov 
love he days | cause, and 





remedy. It aims at the 
uces lasting results. Send 
E. Pinkham, 238 Western 
yon, Mass, for pamphlets. 


READY OCTOBER 224 = EDITION, 135,000. 


THE 


NOVEMBER 


NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY,) 


With this number begins the new series 
under the title of Taz CENTURY Maaga- 
ZINE, which will be, in fact, a new, enlarged 
and i ed “SCRIBNER.” The page is 
somewhat longer and wider, admitting piec- 
twres of a larger size, and VIRTUALLY IN- 
CREASING THE READING MATTER TO THE 
EXTENT OF ABOUT 


Fourteen Additional Pages. 

The November number is one of rare 
beauty and interest. It is — illustrated 
with more than seventy engravings, among 
them a frontispiece 

PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ELIOT, 

the only authorized portrait of the great 
novelist yet published or to be publ ,fur- 
nished by her husband,Mr. Cross,and repro- 
duced from an etching made especially tor 
this purpose by M. Paul Rajon. It accoin- 
panies a paper by Frederick W. Myers, who 
deals interestingly with George Eliot's re- 
ligious and philosophical beliefs. 


MRS. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL, 
“Through One Adiminstration,”’ a story of 
social and political life in Washington, be- 

n in this number, is expected to rival in 
nterest the writer’s ‘“‘That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s,’’ and “A Fair Barbarian.”’ 


MARK TWAIN 
Contributes a complete short story, entitled 
“A Curious Experience.’’ Mary Hallock 
Foote furnishes an entertaining paper on 


A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, 
With eight of her own illustrations, en- 
graved by Cole, Closson, and others. An 
article on 


IMPRESSIONS of SHAKSPEREAN CHARA- 
CTERS, by Tommaso Ssaivini, 

The eminent Italian t lian, will attract 

wide attention. There is also a paper on 

Salvini, with drawing of him in Othello 

and Macbeth. 


** Costumes in the Greek Play at Harvard,” 
By Frank D. Millet, the artist who designed 
the costumes for the play, includes seven- 
teen striking illustrations by Breman. An 
opportunity for reproducing seven magnifi- 
cent paintings is atforded by a paper on the 


artists 
FORTUNY AND REGNAULT. 

* Around Cape Ann" is a breezy ‘long- 
shore article, illustrated with nine exquisite 
reproductions of etchings by Stephen Par- 
rish. 

‘*MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY,” 
by Frederick Douglass, 


Is a paper of historical value and interest. 
W. J. Stillman has an interesting article, 
with twenty-five illustrations, on the dis- 
covery and origin of 


“The So-called Venus of Melos” (Milo). 


There isa capital short story by the author 
of “The Village Convict,"’ which made 
such a hitin the August SCRIBNER; an ar- 
ticle by a Cunard captainon ‘ Compulsory 
Lane Routes in the North Atlantic”; 

POEMS BY 


James Russell Lowell, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Edmund W. Gosse, Austin 
Dobson, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and others. 

‘Topics of the Time” contains contribu- 
tions from the pen of the late Dr. Holland, 
on the change In the name of the magazine, 
on * The Contingency of ‘ Inability,’ sand 
** Public Spirit.’ This November number 
contains the ms for the coming year. 
The portrait of Dr. Holland, photographed 
from a lifesize picture by W yatt Eaton,and is 
sued just before his death, will possess a 
new interest to the readers of this maga- 
zine. It is offered at $5.00 retail, or together 
with THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for one 
vear for $6.50. Subscriptions are taken by 

k-sellers and news-dealers everywhere. 
Regular price of the magazine, $4.00 a year ; 
35 cents a nuinber. 
THE CENTURY Co. 
(Formerly Scribner & Co. 
Union Square (North), New York. 


THE SHAKESPEARE 


PHRASE BOOK, 


By JOHN BARTLETT. 
12mo. Cloth. 83.00. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Sixty-Third Thousand. 
12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


Avenue, 

















LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PusBLisHers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Agents Wanted EVERYWHERE to sell 
ge ever invented. Will knit a pal 


Machine r of 
stockings, with HEEL in” 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 





| work, for which there is always a ready market, Send 
| Lydia E. Pinkbam’s Vegetable Compound , sehime Ce., isd Tremont ‘Twombly Maiting 


Ce., 163 Tremont dtreet, 
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The surf upon the rocky shore is breaking, 
Iu from the stormy sea; 

And the cold, gray morning tn the east is waking, 
But not for you and me, 


No, not for you and me; no light is beaming 
In any sky below; 

The world has only waked us from our dreamiug 
To see hope’s sunset glow. 


There Is a sign of promise in the morning, 
Though cold arid gray it be: 

A growing brightness In its shadowy dawning, 
But not for you and me. 


Ah, cold, cold world! And colder one within us, 
On which a sun bas set, 

W hose genial warinth again will never win us 
All others to forget. 


While to one world the sun is slow returning 
(er transient day to reign, 

Tu one where late as Dright a sun was burning 
No sun shall come again. . 


bo then, good-bye; and since I've called thee dearest, 
Let me do so once more; 

Aud so the dream that to the heart was nearest 
Will be a thing of yore. 


Aud one last kiss; one moment's soft caressing, 
For love of love's dead day; 

Aud then, as life reclaims its dearest blessing, 
Each turns from each away. 








And through all times’s dark days and nights of waking | 


We two shail be apart; 
Wile memory a sepuichre is making 
Of what was once a heart, 
ee 


‘The Flower Girl. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








yHKE has gota face like one of her own 
\ rosebuds,”’ said Mr. Wilton. 

i “I've heard of her more than once,” 
returned Tom Garstone, 


The pretty Flower Girl,’ people call her, | 


dem't they? Old Marston has doubled his 
custom since she came.”’ 

“And the best of it all,’’ added Wilton, 
with a laugh, “is that she is quite uncon- 
scious of her own attractions —a little 
country lassie, who thinksonly of her own 
business, and never dreams that she herself 
is the sweetest Hower of all the assortiment.”’ 

“Let's go in and buy a Marechal Niel 
bud and two or three sweet verbena 
leaves,”’ said Garstone. 

“| should really like to.see this modern 
Flora of yours.”’ 

Kessie Wintoun stood behind the coun- 
ter of the florist’s store, sorting over a pile 
of tragrant blossoms which lay on atray of 
dainpyreen moss, 

And Bessie herself, with her round dimp- 
led tuee, pink cheeks, and soft brown eyes, 
exactly the shade of the rippled hair, which 
was brushed simply back from the broad, 
low brow was a fitting accessory two the 
BOE TLe, 

She looked up as the two gentlemen en- 
tered, and a soft crimson shadow overspread 
her face for a second. 

“Have you got one of my favorite button- 
hole bouquets made up, Miss Wintoun?”’ 
Wilton asked, with a careless bow and 
sinile, 

“I know,” said Bessie, softely. “A rose- 
bud and asprig of heath, and two or three 
myrtle leaves—that is was you like. No; 
I have none made up, just at present; but 
I can tie up a bouquet in half a minute, Mr. 
Wilton.” 

“One for me too if you please,’ 
(sarstone, touching his hat. 

‘Just the same ?’’ 

Bessie lifted the long eyelashes which 
were like tringes of brown silk, and gave 
himashy glance. 

“A little different, please. 
own taste, Miss Wintoun.’’ 

“I like the double blue violets,’ said 
Bessie gently, ‘with geranium leaves.” 

“Then they shall be my favorite flowers 
also,’’ said Garstone, gallantly. 

The gentlemen had hardly taken their 
leave when old Marston, the florist, bustled 
in with round red face, shining bald head, 
and an air of business all over him. 

“Isn't ittime you had the theatre bou- 
quets ready?’ said he, looking critically 
around, and moving a glass of freshly-cut 
callas out of the level sunset beams which 
at that moment fell, like a sheafof golden 
lances, athwart the deep bow window, 

“I shall have them ready directly,”’ 
Kessie, starting from her reverie. 
flowersare all sorted out.” 

“We have tou many carnations on hand,”’ 


, 


said 


Consult your 


said 
“The 











said the florist, fretfully ; ‘and those gaudy 


Cape bells are so much dead loss. 


Let the man from the greenhouse know, | 
please, there's a demand for halfopen rose- | 


suds and forced lilies of the valley.” — 
“Yes,” said Bessie, dreamily, “I will tell 
him when he comes.”’ 


, Stone palace, 





er 
“Your aunt has come on from Kan d 
there’sto be a dance out in the ohd bern. 
with plenty of candles and evergreen | 
boughs. 

“And mother would be proud to welcome | 
you to the old farm-house, ie. Your | 
oleander-tree is kept carefully at the south | 
window, and——” 

“Dear me!” carelessly interrupted Bessie. 

“Why don’t they put it in the green- | 
house !"" 

“Because, Bessie,” said the young man, 
wee ty “it reminds us of you. And the 
ineadow-lark in the cage sings beautifully ; 
and old red Brindle has a 
calf."’ 
“Has she?” questioned Bessie, indiffer- | 
ently. 

Tom Foster looked hard at her. 

“Bessie,”’ said he, “you don’t care about | 
the old home any longer?”’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ said Bessie, rousing herself; 
“but—”’ 

She paused suddenly, the rosy color 
rushing in a carmine tide to her cheek, an | 
involuntary smile dimpling the corners of 
her fresh lips, as she meee through the 
sinilax trails inf'the window. 

Tom Foster, following the direction of 
her eyes, glanced too, justin time to 
see a tall gentleman lift his hat and bow as 
he went jauntilypast. 

“Ts that it?’’ aud Tom, bitterly. 

“Is what?’’ petulantly retorted Bessie. 
“I'm sure I don’t know what we are stand- 
ing here waiting for, and I with the twenty- 
vight extra bouquets to make up by two 
o'clock. : 

“That's all, Tom, 1 think. 
the lilies-of-the-valley.”’ 

“But you haven't answered me, Bessie.” 

“Answered you what?” 

“About the dance in the old barn, and 
coming back with me when the wagon re- | 
turns at five o'clock.” 

“It's quite out of the question,’ said 
Bessie, listlesly. 

**Beossie !"’ 

“Well ?” 

“You promised me years ago——"’ 

“Nonsense !"’ said Bessie, flinging the 
azaleas and pinks about in fragrant con. 
fusion. ‘I was only a child then.” 

“But you've no right to go back of your 
word, Bessie, child or not child.”’ 

“I never promised, Tom.” 

“But you let me believe that one day you 
would be my wife. And I’ve lived on the 
thought of it, Bessie, ever since. And if 
this city situation of yours should break up 
my life’s hope——” 

“Don't hope anything about me, Tom,” 
brusquely interrupted the girl. ‘Here 
comes a oustomer. Please, ‘Tom, don’t 
stand there any longer looking like a 
ghost." 

And honest, 


little spotted | 


Don't forget 


heart-broken Torin turned 
and went with heavy steps out to where the 
wagon stood, and old Roan was waitin 
with down-drooping head and half close 
eyes. 

“Tt does seein to me,"’ he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “that there’s nothing left 
tw live for any longer.”’ 

Bessie looked _half-remorsetully 
him. 

“I’ve almost amind to call him back,” 
said she to herself a8 she picked out a 
bunch of white violets tor the newcomer. 
“1 do like Tom Foster, but I think he has | 
no business to consider himself engaged to | 
me just because of that boy-and-girl non- 
sense. One’s ideas change as one gets on 
in life.”’ 

And Bessie’s cheeks was like the reflec- | 
tion of the pink azaleas, as she thought of | 
Mr. Wilton and the turquoise ring he had | 
given her as a troth-plight. 

And Mr. Marston came in presently, 

“I've a note from tbe Robinsons, on the | 
Avenue,”’ said he hurriedly. ‘They al- | 
ways order their flowers from Keene's, but 
Keene has diappointed them. 

“They want the house decorated fora 
party to-night—there’s not a minute to lose. 

“[ve telegraphed to Hyde's for ninety | 
vards of smilax and running fern, and a 
hundred scarlet poinsettas; and I think we 
can manage the rest ourselves. 

“You had better go at once, Miss Wintoun 
and plan the decoration—you've a pretty 
taste of your own—and I'll send up the 
tlowers, with Tom to help you.” 

And Bessie went, her mind still on the | 


after 


turquois® ring, with its band of virgin | 
gold and its radiant blue stone. | 
The Robinson mansion was a brown | 


plate-glass caseiments, 
black and 


with 
and «a vestibule paved with 
orange marble. 

Mrs. Robinson, a stately inatron, in a 
Watteau wrapper and blonde cap, received | 
Bessie in the great drawing-room. 

“Oh!” said she, lifting her eye-glasses ; 
“you're from the florist’s, are you? Well, 
I know nothing about these things—I only | 
want the rooms to look elegant. 


The closed country wagon with its 
freight of fragrant leaves and deliciously- | “Tell your husband tospare no ex- | 
scented flowers came early inthe a | pense. ‘ 3 al 
long before the fat florist was out of bed, “Mr. Marston is pot my husband, sacl 
Bessie. 


and while the silence of an alimost enchant- 
ed land lay upon the street. 

But Bessie Wintoun was there, freshen- 
ing up the stock of the day before with wet 


ines and cool water, and clipping the stems | 


ol the rosebuds. 

“No more carnations, Tom,” 
briskly; “nor amaryllis flowers; and we 
cali plenty of rosebuds and lilies-of-the- 
Valley, 

"We have an order for twenty-eight extra 
bouquets for a dinner-party, and I hope 


' terested. 


you have brought plenty of camellias, and | 


Scarlet geraniuins, and those bright 
flowers.”’ 
“1 thought perhaps,” said honest Torn 


Foster, who measured six feet in his stock- 


ing-feet, and bad the face of an amiable , the soa 


“Your father then.’ 

“But he isn’t my father,’’ insisted Bessie | 
half laughing; “he’s no relation at all. I 
will tell him however.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Robinson. “I par- 


' : . 
she said, | ticularly desire plenty of white roses, as I | 


aim told they are customary at this sort of | 
affair. It's an engagement party.” 
“Indeed,” said Bessie, trying to look in- 





“Between my daughter Dora and Mr. 
Frederick Wilton,” said Mrs. Robinson, 
with conscious complacency. 

Bessie said nothing; but the room, with 
jts fluted cornices and lofty ceilings, seem- 
ed to swim aruund her like the waves of 
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giant, Et mea want to go back with me | And as she went out with Mrs. peer 


_ door of a room, all hung 


to 
' sometimes in two or three counties. 


_- 
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still chatting about white rossbuds 
begonia-leaves, she passed the half open 
with blue velvet, 


where a fair-haired beauty sat smiling on a 


| low divan, with Mr. Wilton bending ten- 


derly above her. 

“Fie bas only been amusing hinself with 
me,"’ said Bessie to herself. 

There was a ache at her heart; but 
— all, it wasonly the sting of wounded 
pride. 

Thank Heaven, oh, thank Heaven, it was 
nothing worse than that ! 

——— Le p= Foster was driv old Roan 
steadily and soberly al past of 
woods, where the velvelonemed boulders 


| lay like dormant beasts of rey inthe — 
ud oO 


twilight, when a grey yw glided out 


| the other shadows, and stood at bis side. 


“Tom !"’ she whispered. 
‘Bessie! it's never you?" 


“Yes, Tom,’’ said the girl, tly, but 
steadily; “I'm going back ne with 
| you.” 

“Heaven bless you, Bessie! said the 


young man, fervently. 

“For good and all, Tom, if you'll take 
me,’ said Bessie, shyly; “I've had quite 
enough of city life, and I'll help you with 


' the green-houses, and I'll try to be agen 
hall I, 


little house-keeper at home. 5S 
Tom?” 

Tom put his arta around her and hugged 
her up to his side. 

“Darling!” said he, huskily, “It's most 





too good news to be true; but if my word is | 


worth anything, you shall never regret 
your decision of this day.” 
So the pretty flower-girl vanished out of 
the bower of smilax and rosebuds, 
The Robinson mansion wasn't decorated 


at all; and Mr. Marston had lost his new 


' customer. 


And the turquoise ring went back to Mr. 

Wilton in a blank envelope. 
—__ co <—- 

THE Ricu AND THEIR Money.—If rich 
people in England should see fit to bring 
down their domestic expenditure to that 
usual among families of similar means here, 
they would very soon be able not merely 
to recoup themselves for the losses of seve- 
ral bad harvests, but to save vast suins of 
money. In our large Eastern cities, family 
men with anything under $25,000 a year 
spend more freely than Englishmen with 
the same income; but as regards those with 
incomes over that amount it is quite another 
matter. It might be safely asserted that in 
the whole of this country there are not five 

rsons who spend on their establishments 

100,000. A careful estimate, made a year 
or 8 by persons eminently omy wo 
make it, brought such an expediture up to 
$95,000. It included a town house, a yacht, 
a Villa at the seashore, and a country-seat. 





What rung away with incomes of from | 


$50,000 to $250, 000 In England is the keep- 
ing up of country seats, hounds, hospitality, 
and game preserves, At Drumlanrig Cas- 
tle, for instance, one of its owner's ten resi- 


| dences, there are eighty miles of grass drive 


kept in order; at Gridge, more than forty. 
Add to this acres of garden and grass and the 
expenses of park-keepers, and gaiue-keep- 
ers, and it is easy to see where the money 
goes. If there isa hunting establishinent 
on a@ liberal scale, at least $20,000 a year must 
be added. 

Again, while the hospitality of an average 
well-to-do American favorably 
with that of an Enylishman with similar 
means, that of the broad-acred Englishman 
is immensely greater than that of the 
American millionaire. The latter gives 
some dinner parties, and perhaps, an annual 
ball, and keeps a dozen servants; the Eng- 
lishman, on the other hand, besides con- 


| #tantly entertaining in town, often sits down 


to dinner for weeks at atime with twent 

guests, staying, with their servants, in his 
country house, and feeds from fifty to sixty 
every day in his servants’ hall, with as much 
beef and beer as they please to consume. 
More than this, he at times entertains whole 
schools and parishes, besides giving away 
hundreds of pounds in the shape of beef and 
blankets at Christrnas. He subseribes, too, 
eyery public charity in the county; 


Merely w take a single example, there is 
Lord Derby, with ten men servants in his 





compares | 


Scientific and, Useful 


Lzeuows.—Lemons may be kept fresh a 

} time by putting them in a jar of water 
changing the water every inorning. 

OLD RussEeR-—-To utilize old rubber the 
pieces are heated in contact with steam, 
when the sulphur is volatilized and the 
caoutchouc melta, and is collected as « 
liquid, used in preparing water-proof covers, 
ete. 


Tue TeLernonk.—In Belgium one may 

arrange with a tele - company © be 

at any particu our of the night 

or morning ; when the hour comes, the tt 

begins to ring, and it continues ringing till 
the person is answered by telephone. 

HOLES IN PORCELAIN.—It is sometimes 
necessary to bore one or more holes in por- 
celain, but the usual way of doing this isn 
not easy. If, however, an ordi drill be 
hardened and kept moist with oll of tur- 
~—~ag it will easily penetrate the poros- 

n. 

STAINS ON MARBLE.— Many receipts have 
been papas with the view of ~ em 
marble stains, all of which, however, are 
practically useless, if it is intended entirely 
to eradicatethem. The best procoss is to 
rub the marble with fine emery and water 
to remove the surface of stnoke stain, anc 
afterwards to polish it with tin-putty and 
elbow-grease. 

NICKBL-PLATING.—A simple process of 
nickel-plating by boiling has been in- 
vented. A bath of pure granulated tin tartar 
and water is prepared, and alter being 
heated to the ye point, has added to it 
a sinall quantity of pure red-hot nickel 
oxide. A -— of the nickel will soon 
dissolve and give a green color to the liquid 
over the grains oftin. Articlesof copper or 
brass = into this bath acquire in « 
few minutes a bright metallic coating of al- 
most pure nickel. 

PHOTOGRAPHING Roagurs—A device has 
been introduced to enable the photographer 
to get a picture of criminals when they are 
not aware of it. Instead of a cap upon the 
camera tube,the removal of which has been 
always taken by criminals as a signal 
to dodye so that the negative will be spoiled, 
there is a black leather shield inside of the 
camera tube, which serves all the purposes 
of # cap, and which, when all is prepared 
for the picture, is nojselessly raised by the 
operator, who presses a apeing in «a handle 
that he carries about with him as he watches 
the expression of his subject’s face. The 
handle is connected with two wires leading 
to a battery and to a magnet within the 
camera, hen the spring is touched a con- 
nection is formed, and the leather shield is 
is lifted. The device enables a photographer 
to take instantaneously the expression of the 


Farm and tbarden. 


SAW DUST.—NSawdust is too dry to be valu- 
able in manure or composts. Burn the saw- 
dust to convert it to ashes and use these, 
which contain all there is of value in the 
saw dl Uist. 

THe GRAPE VINE.—Potash is an excel- 
lent fertilizer for the yrape-vine. Fork in 
around the roots a few pecks of wood-ashes. 
Cow manure contains a large portion of 
potuwsh and buta small amount of nitrogen, 
consequently it is a better fertilizer than 
horse inanure for the grape vine. 

How To KIL. Wrevs.—Grass and weeds 
of every deseription growing in gravel 
walks inay be exterminated the most “ex pe 


j —— and cheaply by the application of 
j 


| salt in 


house, and about forty more domestics feed- | 


| ing daily at his board. Supposing to-morrow 


along on $100,000 a year, he could save at 


beral quantities, If one dose is 
not enough apply a second. A barre] of salt, 
cost a trifle over a dollar, will destroy more 
weeds in a gravel walk than a man can kil! 
in the course of a week. 

A New Digoer.—The latest addition to 

ricultural implements in England is 
the “steam—ligger,’’ which is a eombina 
tion of the plow and the spade. In the 
short space of an hour, and at a working 
cost of one dollar and « quarter, it will turn 
over an acre of groand, and that too in such 
“a way as produce superior cultivation. 
The inventor clainns that it will do as inuch 
work as 170 men a day, but we do not imag 


st | ine that it will supersede the man- re 
he and his wife should agree to struggle | i man-digger 


least $800,000 a year; while were the Dukes | 


of Westminster, Devonshire, and Bedford 
w do likewise, their savings would be still 

reater. Supposing Lord Derby, to save at 
this rate for thirty years, what « millionaire 
he would become. 

Twenty years ago there died a queer old 
bachelor, Lord Digby, who owned haleigt's 
ill-fated home of Sherborne Castle. He was 
a most liberal landlord, but did not care to 
spend more than some $5,000 # year, and 


| let his money go rolbing up, investing it all 


in the three per cents. His income was not 
a fourth of Lord Derby's, but he left in the 
funds $4,500,000. 


for a nan with $400,000 a year tw have, and 


| there is but one case on record—that of Lord 


Dysart, an eccentric recluse—of a peer leay- 
ing over $7,500,000 personalty. 
—-> © —>- 
PROVERB for the borrower—It is never 


woo late w lend. 
—> - -<— 


THERE are political outbreaks # popular 
with the whole people that the state dare 
not interfere. The breaking out of pustules, 
pimples,tetter and the like, on the face, can 
be pleasantly cured by Dr. Benson's Skin 


| Cure. Also guod for tbe hair aud scalp. 


immediately. 

StOKING APPLES.—An lowa paper has 
the following to say about storing apples in 
adainp cellar: Datipness does not injure 
apples, but on the contrary some assert that 
it prevents thein from evaporating their 
own water, If we mistake not in this sane 


| experience was related the fact that a large 
| quantity of apples were placed in unteaded 


| Stones or timbers, and 


oarrels and set in a cellar which lawl three 
or four inches of water in it. The barrels 
were set on something above the water 
it was claimed that 
it was very seldom that apples kept so ex- 


| cellently. 


As a rule, a peer leaves | 
comparatively little behind him; $1,000,000 
| would be regarded an unusually large sum 


—— 


K BE PING SuHexwr.—A farin cau be stocked 
with sheep for less money than with cattle, 
horses or hogs. Sheepoome nearer to utiliz 
ing everything that grows on the arin than 
other anitnals. Lass labor will be re quired 
for getting feed and stock toyethwr The 
returns will come in sooner and oftener than 
with any other farm stock except 
Less mnoney isrequired for shelterand fene- 
me and less labor is involved in herding, 
where outside pasturage is accessible. 

=—=—_ oc <— 

THe Lungs are Strained and Racked by 
a persistent Cough, the yeneral strength 
wasted, and an incurable complaint often 
established thereby. Dr. Jayne's Expector- 
ant is an effective remedy for Coughs and 
Colds, and exerts a beneticia, effect on the 


lioness. 


| Pulupopary and Brouchial Uryans. 
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Terms, Without Premium: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 





CLUBS. 

ONE COPY OME VERT... 06... c cc ccc cnn nenew ern eneennwene eo 
Teo coples GD DEED, ..occcoscccetecescessvecceoseese 3” 
Three copies ome Yemr... 6. ccc ecceeweceeecrens 5 
Four copbes ame wear 6c c ccc een eewneeweenes 6m 
Five copes Ome Vem ccc cece ee ewenewen ees a” 
Ten coples Ome VOR... cc cece cece newnwewneees i a 

oe cecccece > @ 


Trenty copies one year........ ‘ 

B@ An extra copy free tos person getting epaciub 
of five ormore. Additions may be made to clubs at 
any time during theyear at the same rate. Any mem- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante Pre- 
miume by remitting One Dollar extra, 

New subscriptions can commence al any tlie dur- 
ing the year. 


Important Notice ! 


tw An many of our subscribers | 


have not yet taken advantage of 
our New Premium offers, and yet 
evince a desire to do no, we have 


decided to extend the time until | 


further notice. 


THE NEW PRE 
HE NEW FREMIUMS 
4 4 4 ‘ 
fhur DMNAMANTE BRILLIANT Premiums are giving 
such universal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subscribers who call at this office cannot imagine how 
weean afford such an expensive Premium, In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tion te the following 
TERMS TO CLUBS: 
lL ecopy one year with etther of the Diamond Pre- 


mili. y00ese 
: — sone vear with either of the Diamond 


*remiumes te each ee pepestecescs Gee 
4 coples one vear with either of the Diamond 
Preatuans toeach , e008 7m 


andanextra Diamond Premium to the sender of the | 
club, and for every three subseriptions thereafter at | 


the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
Aithonal Premium. The whole set may be secured in 
this way without expense, and as each subscriber in 
the club receives Tuk Post one year and a Pre- 
mium, avery Httle effort among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to subseribe, If any- 
one subsertbing for Tur Post and New Premium re- 
grote the Investment after examination, he has only 
te return the Premium in good order, and be will re- 
eelyve bie meney by retarn mall. 
Very Respectfully, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT. 





Change of Address. 
Subserthers desiring their address changed, will 
please vive thelr former postoffice as well as their 


present address, 


How to Remit. 


Vasinent for Take Post when sent by mail should 


le tn Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafla. When 
neither is obtamable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atourrisk. Every postmaster in the country 


is required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
tne te receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, von will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, 





To Corresp dent 
Tn every case send us your full name and address, 
ff vou wishan answer, If the information desired Is 
notol general Interest, so that we can Answer tn the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
726 Sansom %., Phila., Pa. 
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“A SHADOWED LOVE.” 

In the present issue of Tak Post we be- 
gin a new serial under the above title. It 
is by one of the leading writers of the day, 
and in respect to plot, delineation of char- 
acter, thrilling situations, and deep interest, 
will be found to equal the best that have yet 
appeared in our columns. We heartily com 


mend it to the attention of our readers. 
ere tlie oo 
UNCLASSED MEN. 

However narrow be the circle of our ac- 
uaintance, we are sure to find in it one or 
two men who are off the high road of life, 
and wandering in the wastes. While others 
are pursuing professions and callings by 
which future existence will be assured, the 
youngsters we are treating of learn noth- 


the shiftiess, but even more largely include 
the favored sons of the well-to-do. When 
circumstances do not press them, they take 
no note of theirdanger, but when the world 
in which one has lived flies like a fairy 
phantasm, as it certainly will sooner or later, 

_he will wake to the horrible truth of his 

| «worth.’’ He will realize in all its agony 
what it is to be unclassed in a country where 
every grade is defining its borders more 
minutely hour by hour. 

_ The silent rebuke of the toiling hosts 
rouses agony in the heart of the unclassed 
man, who stands apart from them by acci- 
dent, and not by choice. The monk-like 
solitude to which parental neglect or un 
wisdom has condemned him is all too hard 
to bear. Yet what can he do in a society 

| where the classified will not allow the un- 
classified to commingle? It is right for so- 
ciety to insist’on each of its units doing some 


thing for the common weal. But its ranks | 


are closed to the man who kuows no craft. 

Pitiful is the fate of the better sort of the 
_unclassed who fail to get over the impedi 
ments besetting them by their thirtieth year 
Precluded ffom living a domestic life, shut 


consolations of humanity, they begin to 
yield to the overwhelming odds against 
(them. Few survive to forty, and these are 
not the best. 
mere pittance per week, in a squalid lodg- 
ing, with no sanctifying object before him, 


| out from the ordinary encouragements and | 


he has not had one. In our time, when 
‘living’ is becoming more and more a pur- 
poseful thing, to be employed skilfully and 
| for other than personal ends, it is almost 
| impossible for a man of high spirit and high 
intentions to survive the death of hope. 
Some of the unclassed are gifted with un- 
usual powers, mental and emotional, and 
are hindered there from falling into the pro 
scribed ranks. These cannot live in uncon- 
genial surroundings. They yearn to bless 
the world with their talents, and to leave 
names behind them that are not ‘‘writ in 
water.’’ If they are rejected, they turn 
their faces to the wall and die. 
<< - 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A Lonpon journal thinks that when 
women begin to work they will smoke also, 
and that doubtless there will come a day 
when Worth will always add to his dresses 
a dainty little tobacco pouch or cigarette 
pocket. 

DWaAkF evergreens are now considered 
fashionable ornaments for house and table 
decorations. 


dinner-tables, while for halls, balconies and 
vestibules they can vary from one foot up- 
wards. 

Tue Pall Mall Gazette, after recapitulat 
ing the marvelous economical progress of 
this country, says: If our old continent 


Europe, without army and navy,and should 
be rapidly diminishing its debt, we could 
more easily compete with them. But only 
socialists seem to entertain such a dream. 

Tue forest fires which lately devastated 
Eastern Michigan were not without some 
| compensation. While they destroyed many 
human lives and much valuable property, 
they also swept clean of brush and scrub 
growth thousands of actes of land, which 
would otherwise have remained a wilder 
| ness, but which is now ready for immediate 
cultivation. 

ReceNTLY the Marquis of Bute had an 
heir born to him, and the affair was cele 
| brated with, among other things, a treat to 
‘about 25,000 Sunday-school children in his 
| 
| 





with the arms of one of the numerous titles 
which the Marquis bears. 

THE opinion entertained by the _ blue- 
blooded German nobility that it is degrad- 
ing to one of their high lineage to busy him- 
,self with any of the learned profes- 
| sions, is occasionally denied by some of the 





When a man can live on a. 


— 


as one who devotes himself with noble com- 


| passion and sympathy to the alleviation of | 


the sufferings of the poor. We now hear 


also of Prince Ernest Meiningen, who has | 
sisterly hand guide the insane with a gentle. 


studied law in Strasburg, as about to under- 
go the usua] government examinations for 
admission to the practice of the legal profes- 
sion. This is a rare proceeding in Germany. 


A PROMINENT professor, in « paper on 
| artificial respiration, read hefore the French 
Academy, states that he was enabled to re- 
' store lifé to a child, three years old, three 
' hours after apparent death, by practicing 
artifical respiration on it for four hours. 
Another physician reports a somewhat sim- 
ilar case. He reanimated a person nearly 
drowned, after four hours of artificial respi- 
ration. The person had been in the water 
ten minutes, and the doctor arrived an hour 
after asphyxia. 

Paris fashion announces the advent of 
the paralune as a supplement to the parasol. 
The rays of the moon are quite as danger- 
ous as those of the sun, say the chroniclers 
of the novelty. One can be moonstruck 
just as one can have a sunstroke. If the 
sun browns skin, the moon dries it and 
wears it out just as it effects the surface of 
stone. Therefore, the ladies who in sum- 
mer stay at country houses, where long 


‘country walks at night are often arranged 


he has either lived out his nobler nature, or | 


that one may enjoy the moonlight, should 
remember to secure one of the dainty para- 
lunes made in gauze, lined with red silk, 
which are declared to be the last effort of 
fashion 


SIEMENS, the well-known European elec- 





trician, claims to have discovered by experi- 
ments that flowers and fruits can be ripened 
by electric light. The first trials were not 


_ very satisfactory, so clouds were imitated by 


jets of steam, and the rays also intercepted 
by thin plates of glass. White glass pro- 
duced the most vigorous growth, yellow the 
next, red and blue producing only lanky 
growths. The cost was only twelve cents a 
night for 5,000 candle power. If this is 
true, winter peaches, peas and other Juxu- 
ries will be within reach, while a summer 
drought may be defied to do its worst. De- 
cember will be the planting month, and 
February will be the harvest season. 











“Tue Children’s Garfield Home’’ is a 


/ new project in memory of the late Presi- 
| ent, which originated in the suggestion of a 


little boy, Willie P. Herrick, for founding a 
‘Garfield Home’’ for poor and sick children 


| by subscriptions from the children of Amer- 


There are a great many spe- | 
cies and varieties, but the specimens about | 
ten to fifteen inches in height look better for | 


ica. Willie wrote to the New York Hrening 
Post about it, but that paper having declined 
to act as banker of the fund, the St. Nicho- 
lus Magazine for Young Folks announces 
that it will reprint Willie’s suggestion in its 
November number, believing that its young 


and to give it practical aid; and the publish- 


| 
| 
| readers will be glad to learn of the project 
| 


could be in the form of the United States of | 


ers of St. Nicholas have volunteered to re- 
ceive and credit all subseriptions to the 
“Garfield Home’’ that may be sent them, 
with the understanding that if the total 
amount subscribed should prove insufficient 
for the founding of a Home, it may be ap- 
plied in the form of a ‘‘Children’s Garfield 
Fund’ to the benefit of the Poor Children’s 
Summer Home, or some kindred charity of 
New York city. 

THE relative merits of domestic and 
asylum methods of treating the insane de. 
serve far more earnest attention than they 
have yet received. By the insane is meant 
not those persons for whom a technical plea 
of unsoundness of mind is set up in order 


| that they may escape the consequences of | 


murderous acts, but those who in every-day 
| life betray aberration. For the first class a 
| short shrift and a long rope make the best 
| remedy ; for the latter, all that science and 


park, for whom twelve tons of cake were | sympathy, that headand heart can suggest | ment. 
provided, and three and one-half miles of | for their alleviation, should be welcomed. 
table-cloth were spread. Each child who | There is in many cases of lunacy a period for none besides. As one by one, chan’ 
was entertained wore a badge emblazoned | when entire change of life and its surround- 


| ings may effect that possibly permanent 
cure which may have been long looked for 
in vain. Some, therefore, advance the opin- 
_ion that many convalescing patients in 


' 


asylums would run a far better chance of , 


permanent and speedy recovery if placed 
under proper domestic care. But the more 


' closely this subject is considered, the more — 


ing, and live as if they wereofno further | younger and more sensible noblemen. Duke thickly the difficulties present themselves in 
use, while in fact they are only rising to the | Theodore of Bavaria has won an enviable the way of obtaining a practicable conclu 
heyday of life. They do not comprise only | reputation as a physician, and particularly , sion. Anyway, this tact must not be lost | 


| sight of in dealing with the insane, that any 


mere machine process is useless, whether 
practiced in the home or in an institution. 
The sane must with a strong brotherly or 


ness and care to the firm paths of sense 


_ from the fearful bogs to which a mind over. 


thrown tends to rush. In the reclamation 
of the insane, as in any great work what. 
ever, the success depends very much on the 


| heart that is put into the endeavor. 


Eeyrt is a smal] country. The fertile 
parts hardly exceed the area of the State of 
New Jersey. The public debt amounts 
to-day to over $450,000,000. The revenue 
is barely $42,500,000, and out of this $20,. 
000,000 has to be paid away to the creditors, 
and $3,500,000 goes to the Sultan. Thus a 
comparatively small sum is left for other 
purposes. Nevertheless, Egypt seems to 
prosper in spite of her heavy burdens, and 
last year she not only paid what she was 
bound to pay, but she also paid $1,560,000 
on her bonds, The improved credit has 
caused universal hopefulness as to the fu- 
ture of Egypt. Capital is pouring into the 
country, and a great number of companies 
for sugar refining, irrigation, land cultiva- 
tion, jute-growing and building purposes 
have been established. The money rate of 
interest has fallen from 12 per cent. to about 
five per cent., and land which sold three 
years ago at 450 an acre, is now sought in 
vain at $150. The country is still burdened 
by a heavy debt and a useless army. 


THERE is a great portion of this planet 
which is not yet finished and fenced in. We 
have 710,688,000 acres of available Jand not 
yet surveyed, but open to settlement, and 
734,951,000 acres surveyed, but not yet 
taken up. This is exclusive of Alaska, 
where we have a domain vast in extent, 
and possibly possessing great value. 
But England has still more virgin land than 
we. In the Australian colonies she has 
2,000,000,000 acres of land never yet 
touched; in Cape Colony 52,000,000 acres 
all ready for settlement, but with no set- 
tlers; in Natal, Ceylonand the West Indies, 
14,500,000 acres, and in Canada probably 
something like 1,500,000,000 acres of un 
occupied and very fertile lands. Here is a 
vast heritage belonging to the English 
speaking people of the world—a_ heritage 
large enough to give a farm of 160 acres to 
31,325,000 familics of five persons each, or 
to 156,625,000 persons. The time may come 
when the world will be too crowded with 
people, but that time is evidently not very 
near at hand. 


THE showing of one’s friendship implies 
a willingness to take trouble, to make sacri- 
fices, to be obliging and generous for one’s 
friends. Singularly enough there are many 
people who do not in the least object to large 
displays of friendship, who on the contrary, 
effloresce at stated periods in gifts and sou. 
venirs, or who forget theirown ease if one 
they love is in great danger, who are yet. 
unfriendly in the small commerce and the 
ordinary relations of life. They are not fond 
of visiting, so the friend in the next street 
or city never sees them. They dislike to 
write letters, so correspondence with the 
absent grows feeble and intermittent. Hos. 
pitality burdens them, and they do not in 
vite guests lest there must be an extra plate 
and cup at the table, a litle more than the 
usval garniture of rooms and board, and 4 
little fatigue in going hither or thither for 
the guest’s éntertainment. Company is 
troublesome, and therefore as they go 0? 
toward middle-age company seeks them 0 
more. Yet the same people would watch by 
the sick bed nightafter night, and fly to your 
assistance were the house on fire. How of 





peindinny find persons whose sole interest in the 
' world centres in their peculiar environ 
They care for their wives, their 


children, their little household circle. and 


| removal or death takes their beloved from 
' them, they have no outer set to fold them 
closely with asympathy and kindness. -\* 
| they have elected to be solitary, they ™ 
' main solitary. Makefriends. You de not 
know when youmay need sympathy or * 
sistance. You-will not losein the long 1" 
| by having the acquaintance and respect =e 
‘large circle of estimable people, how much 
soever you may occasionally have to incon 
venience yourself to retain their reg 
and good-will. 
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LOVE THOU THY LAND. 





BY ALFRED TENNYSON. ~ 





Love thou the land, with love Tar brought 
From out the storied Past, and nsed 
Within the Present, bat transfused 

Through future time by power of thought. 


True love turned round on fixed poles, 
Love that endures not sordid ends, 
For kindred natures, freemen, friends, 

Thy brothers and immortal souls. 


Oh, yet if Nature's evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war— 


If new and old, disastrous feud, 
Mast ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close, 
That principles are rained in blood : 


Not yet the wise of beart would cvase 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his baud aguinust the hilt 
Would pace the troubled land like Peace ; 


Not less, tho’ dugs of faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword away— ° 


W ould love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side nor veil his eyes, 
And if some dreadful need should rise, 
Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke ; 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 

As we bear blossom of the dead ; 

Earn well the thrifty months, ovr wed 
Raw Haste, half sister to Delay. 


**T witters.” 


BY THEO. GIFT. 








CHAPTER I. 
DROWSY afternoon in the latter part 
\ of August; sun low in the horizon, 
IA glaring through a bank of reddish- 





gray clouds; a river running lazily by corn- | 


fields and willow-beds and tall whispering 
rushes; a dry grassy bank, under the 
spreading bows of a gnarled old pollard 
oak ; birds twittering among the branches 
overhead, crickets chirping among the 


rasses underfoot; a great yellow-bodied | 
we flying homeward with a drowsy, buz- | 


ving hum; and acrumpled mass of blue 
muslin and yellow curls wedged into a 
snug hollow beside something picturesque 
in brown cords and rough velveteen. 

Two blue eyes looking into two brown 
ones; twos 1 dimpled hands crushed ina 
strong man’s grasp. Far away, the thatched 
roots of a vill half hid by trees; farther 
still, ranges of dim lilac hills, and a misty 
gold-colored sky. 

There is my picture, a study from the 


Dame. |] should never care to read the Sins| 


on our crest again; but I don’t care 
even for that—I mean I won't care for it—if 
u bid me stay, and if it will make you 
ppy again. I love you, my innocent love 
better that honor or anything else; and I’ 
lose everything in life—ay, go through even 
the disgrace of that most disgraceful scene, 
a breach-of-promise case, rather than brin 
one tear into those dear blue eyes. So tell 
me freely—choose for me, rememberin 
po I love you—shall I go, ur nay i—shall 
stay 7" ’ 


| died in childbirth; and the little 


He reached out one hand as he spoke, so | 


as to touch her soft bright hair; for she was 
sobbing passionately, with her pretty face 
buried in the long grass where she had 
shrunk away from his embrace ; but at that 


appeal she made a brave effort to check her | 


tears, and after a brief second looked up and 
answered : 

“No, no, Rex; you must go—of course 
you must—and don’t mind so much about 
ine; for I won't be very unhappy. if you 
are not. Only, Rex dear, do try w be 
happy. ‘ 

“She may be nicer than you think, after 
all; and you and I can always be brother 
and sister at least—like we were before, 
you know,” the girl added, with a wistful 
upward lance, ws if pleading against the 
dissent of greater worldly wisdom in her 
lover's eyes. 

“You need not forget ine, you know. I 
don’t think I ecou/d bear that; but think of 
me as staying quietly here, taking care of 
auntie and your grandfather as usual; and 
then, perhaps, you will bring your wife 


here sometimes, when—when all this is | 


forgotten, and we are only friends in. 

“T aso young,and youare not old either; 
it must come to that sume day; and so go 
now, Rex dear. 

“Please go now quickly; for, though I aim 


| Mrs. Wyndham, 


crying, it isn’t because T aun unhappy; at | 
f 


least I am, it isimy own fault, and not 
yours at all. 

“Remember that, and good-bye, 
Good-bye and God bless you!’ 

Rex did not say one word in reply to this 
speech. Knowing how and why he was 


dear. 


rting from this little girl, there was noth- | 


ng he could say in honesty that would not 
have damped her innocent provisions, and 
cast a chill on the courage she was trying so 
hard to show for his sake. 

Therefore he answered nothing in words, 
but for one moment the short dark looks 


, and the yellow curls mingled in one bright 


life; and the figures therein real, inoving, | 


breathing, sentient objects; not mere 
inwsses of cobalt and sepia, with a light 
wash of ochre here, and a careful stippling 
of unber there. 

Nevertheless, if I may be allowed to carry 
out my simile, neutral tint was for the mo- 


1ass. 

For one moment the strong young man 
held the tiny maiden in his powerful arms; 
and then, witha hoarsely whispered, ‘Good- 
bye and God bless you, my darling! 
“Forgive me when I'm yone,’’ Rex Wynd- 
ham unclasped his hold, and turning res- 
olutely away, leapt up the grassy bank,and 
set off at a brisk pace towards the railway 
station across the meadows. 

He never looked back once—perhaps he 
did dare; and Twitters lay among the 
sedges and the seented grass, and cried as if 


; her heart would break. 


ment the a colorin the tableau; , 
r 


and the male figure in cords and velveteen 
was speaking in that low, husky, passion- 
broken voice so suggestive of a coming 
storin. 

“T wish it would be, Twitters! 
heaven it could be! I never loved you so 
well, my darling pet, as now, when 
to lose you. 

“IT can't break my word, sol must go; 
mustn't I, Twittera? But O, my dearest, it 
nearly breaks ny heart to do it; it does in- 
deed. Don’t look so wretched, my pet 
child. 
than it is for you.”’ 

“No it isn’t,”’ said Twitters, whose dear 
little snub nose was very red, and whose 
big blue eyes became suddenly moist and 
dazzled at the suggestion. Her voice, too, 


Rex Wyndham was the only grandson of 
Sir Wyndham Wyndhain of Gorseleigh, 
in Downshire. 

His father had died—killed by a fall 


| when hunting—while the bey was still a 


I wish to | 


1 have | 


It’s a million times worse for me | 


mere baby. ‘The villagers will show you 
the place now—a tall ragged hedge, with 
a drop of a good three feet on the further 
side into a narrow stony lane—where the 
young squire went over and broke his own 
neck, and his gallant gray’s as well. 
“Mistook the place, sir, for one a few 
yards lower down, an’ killed ‘isself on the 
spot. Why, the flints all about was spat- 


| tered with ’is blood, pore young gent! and 


look at yon stain on the milestone. 

“Ef you'll believe me, that’s some on it 
still.’ Which I did not believe, however, 
and do not now, being under the imnpres- 
sion that any blood that had been there 


' would have been washed off by rain or 


sounded short, and sugyestive of a bad cold | 


in the head: a combination of circuin- 
stances which suddenly impelled Mr. 
Reginald —or more commonly Rex — 
Wyndham to take blue muslin, golden 
curls, and sweet tearful little face into his 
arms, and proceed to dry the wet eyes, and 
steady the trembling lips in a rough greedy 
manner, equally improper and impolite. 

“It's only once, and it’s the last time too, 
Twitters darling,’ he suid, in excuse for 
himself, as the liule captive struggled out 
of his grasp. 

“There, I won't do it again; and I’m 
going away at once; so don’t be angry. O 
child, I wish 1 were not going; or that I 
had never gone abroad at all: or that any 
one would shoot me before I get to London. 
I declare I'd give a guinea wany one who'd 
put an ounce of lead into me at the present 
moment.” 

“And so would I,” said Twitters ; a mark 
of sympathy which had the effect of making 
Mr. Wyndhain give a little jump and eye 
his companion more closely, #5 he asked, in 
a tone of pained surprise. 

“Would you, child? Do you hate me so 
very much, then ?”’ 

“] don’t bate you at all,”’ said poor little 
Twitters, beginning to snivel like the child 
she almost was in reality; “but—but I 
don’t like you to go away, and be so un- 


v. 
“Rnd, O, why—why did you ever promise 
to marry he if. ou don’t like her? 

“O, it to be so uice here; and—and I 
tho ”” (the sweet voice quivering piteous 
ly) “we d be so always. 

Rex Wyndham loo. wn on the poor 
little white flower- took the wee hands 
in his, and said, very solemnly, 

“My darling, if I stop here, if I du what 
I would like ‘best—what I would give my 
head to do—and that is marry you, I should 
be a dishonored man. [ should be the first 
who has cver disgraced iue 


other causes long since. 
Anyhow, the young squire was buried, 


land his widow and her child had lived on 


atthe Hall untilthe present day. A weak 
frail-looking women, young Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, and one who had probably loved her 
handsome dashing husband wo well tw care 
for marrying again; but had she ever con- 


‘templated such a step at any time it is not 


Wyndliaus 


at all likely that she would have been per- 
mitted to carry itinto execution ; her tather- 
in-law having a decided objection to second 
marriages, and being of «a dogiuatic capri- 
cious temper, with a capacity for domestic 
tvranny before which the Grand ‘Turk 
might easily assume the character of a sub- 
missive and henpecked underling. 

By some mischance the Crorseleigh estate 
had never been entailed; and during 
Reginald’s boyhood Sir Wyndhain Wynd- 
ham had threntened—not once, but fifty 
times at leasxt—to cut the lad off with a shil- 
ling, and send him adrift shift tor bine- 
self. 

“Iocan leave my money to the county 
hospital if I choose; and by Greorge, ina’am, 
I will too!” be would thunder out at his 
pale subdued little daughter-in-law. ‘Let 
me hear of yourson ringing the church- 
bells at night again, or plaving ghost to 
frighten respectable voung women, and he 
goes, ma’am—zoes like a shot—no tear!” 
A threat which was no idle one, by the 
wav: the baronet having already on one oc- 
casion, and for very slight provocation, 
turned off the estate a very worthy man 
whose fathers and forefathers had been ten- 
ants of the Wyndhams for more than a4 
century. 

Nevertheless, Rex had always been 
brought up as the heir of Grorseleigh—had 
been first sent to Eton and then w Cain- 
bridge ; and was about as capable of earning 
his own living, except as boatinan, whip, or 
gamekeeper, as the generality of vounz 


umeu educated uuder # similar regunc. 


of any great consequence, of the very 
smallest conseq uence indeed 


am: ak 


And Twitters? Who wasshe? No one | Sir Wyndham Wyndham didn’t much 


| like tt—didn’t see the use of modern ljan- 


possible, Be- | 


ing the daughter of a former curate of | 


Gorseleigh, a xl and worthy man, who 
first taught little Rex to deeline Latin 
nouns and work out the rule-ofthree, and 
a ~_ one of the few people in the 
woric 


whom Sir Wyndham Wyndhain | 


held in thorough —— His wife, a dear | 
) and valued friend of Mrs. -Wyndhaim’s, had 


rl, whose 
mournful entry into the world had made 
her an additional object of interest and 
kindness, soon became a favorite 
with the tender-hearted widow, and Rex's 
faithful companion, playmate, and slave. 
Even the squire took to her; not that he 
was fond of children in general, but that, 


ork follow wasn't born to bea courier or « 
hair<iremer; and surely English, with | ust 
enough Latin and Greek to be able to «kin 
an ode from Horace or quote a verne ot 
Homer to your sons, ought w be enough 
for an English gentleman. 

“It was just idleness avd tomfoolerv and 
confound xi-for-nothingness, that was 
all; and if Master Rex thought he would 


| come back one of those Frenchified fools 


happening one day to come acromm her in | 


the park, where she and her nurse were 


— tlowers, the little thing ran up to | 
tim with atall spray of fox-glove, thrust- | 


ing it into his hands with the words. 


“Will’oo have a fower, man, wo make'vo | 


pitty ?"" 

Sir Wyndham Wyndham started, burst 
out laughing, and then exclaimed. 

“Why, this is Traver’s baby! And 


what's your name, eh, young woran? | 


Polly or Jemima?’ Upon whieh, the little 
lady, whose nurse happened to rejoice in 
the second appellation, drew herself up 
with three-year-old dignity, and announced 
herself as “Mith Twitters’—a corruption of 
“Travers,” which became her nickname at 
the Hall from that day forth. 

As for Rex, he protected and bullied his 
little playinate much as tbe baronet did 
He tied her to a tree,and 


who part their hair down the middie and 
can't speak their mother « without a 
lisp, he might, but he would not find a wel- 
come at Gorseleizh, that was all. 

“No, by George, no fear!" 

After all which he gave in, filled the 
young man up a cheque for a liberal sum, 
and suffered him to go where he would. 

And so Rex went and wandered about 
very pleasantly, “seeing life’ in various 
ways; and at Haden Kaden he fell in with a 
certain Captain Seott and his sister, both of 
whorn had seen a great deal more of life tn 
every way than young Mr. Wyndham, and 
who happened, to his extreme ill luck, to 
be staying at the same hotel as himself. 





CHAPTER TI. 

ISS SCOTT and her brother looked on 
Reginald’s acquaintance as anything 
| but unlucky; rather as a fortunate 
chance indeed, and one by no means to be 


| thrown away. 


then forget her, and left her there for | 


hours. He harnessed her to a little cart, 
and whipped her when she didn’t yo fast 
enough, 

He took away her toys, and broke them 


to tind out bow they were muaule. Tle melted | 


her best waxdoll in the nursery grate. And 
in return ‘Twitters adored him, and trotted 
after him like his shadow wherever he 
went, rejoicing even then in the title of his 
“little wile.”’ 

She was only eight vears old when her 
father died, stricken down suddenly by 
fever while attending asick family among 
his poor parishioners ; and the sole thought 


' which seemed to trouble or disturb the 


dying clergyinan was what would become 
of her, and who would take care of her 
after he was gone. 

“My poor little child, my lithe Amy! If 
I could but take her with me to her mo- 
ther!’ wasthe suffering father’s constant 
moan; and gentle Mrs. Wyndham, coming 
to see what she could do for him, heard the 
piteous words, and answered, in’ her kind 
wolnanly way. 

“Don't fret about Amt, Mr. Travers. If 
she has nowhere better to go she shall come 
tome and be iny datghter. I have always 
wished I had one, and | love the child. 
Besides, Rex would break his heart if he 
did not tind her here when he comes back 
from sehool.”’ 

The poor curate’s anxious brow lightened 
and tears of gratitude rose to Une din liel- 
lowing Gyen. 

“But — Sir Wyudham — he taltered 
tremulously ; and Mors. Woy sectinaese  biticl 
her hand on his and answered, 

“Sir Wyndham will mot object. ble is 
very kind-hearted, and be luw always liked 
her. Sheamuses him. [do net ask hin 
for many things, and Tami sure he will ret 
wrudye me this.” 

She was right. When all was over, in 
deed, and the remains of poor Mr. Travers 
had been comunitted to the quiet Villgye 
churehyard, Mrs. Wyndiiain was startled 
out of a silent meditation, as to how best to 
propound her request lo the squire, by re- 
ceiving a peremptory order from that yen- 
tlemman to vo down tothe late curate's cot 
tage and see about that child. 

“If she has nowhere else to wo, bring her 
here for awhile,” be said grouthy., hl dont 
believe ‘Traver had a relation in the world, 
and it would be a pity for that saucy little 
brat to wo lo the wookhouse, There's a lot 
of rooiwn for her in the old lotse, so bony is 
she doesn’t get in iny way. You tiust see 
to that.’’ 

\ command whieh bis datychtor-ti-law 
obeyed with cheertul gratitude, never even 
hunting-that she had alrewly antierpated by 
promise his kind intentions. 

So when Kex came home forthe holidays 
he found ‘bwitters reyulariy douvesticated 
at the Hall us one of the tamily : and thous 
time rolled on with the boy and girl, he 
patronizing, Vsasinig, and ordering ter about 
as formerly, but always good-natured to 
her,aud fond of her a a younger sister; she 
doing his exercises for him, mending his 
gloves, taking care Of his pets, and ever loy 
ing aud jadioiring hin with her whole lieart, 
until, when Rex was eivhteen and his com 
panion four years vounyer, he went to 
college, and so broke with boyhowd and 
childish fun and rouip tor ever. 

He bad “yrown up inte a imian, TPwitters 
said, and she was only a little schoolyirl. 

Of course he did not care to talk Ww her 
and atiuse her in the Vacations as forinerly; 
and when at two-and-twenty he left Cain- 
bridye for good, and returned homme, finding 
Twitters grown up into avery pretty yirl, 
quietand much too demure and woumnly vw 
be kissed and bullied as of yore, be had ne 
time to learn. anything of her in this new 
phase, for the shooting season was just corm- 
mencing, and after hardly @ fortnight at 
home he went off to Seotiand, on a visit to 
soine friends in the north. 

Tnén after that he returned tw London 
with one of these friends, and from there 
wrote urgent letters W& his grandfather, beg- 

ing w be allowed to go abroad and travel a 

ittle, #0 as to “‘ryb up inodern languayes’’ 
and see something of life veture be settied 


duwap. 
4 


This couple—not to waste too many words 
upon themnn—belonged to a class only too 
common in those continental towns where 
gambling isthe profession par excellence, 
and bacearat and roulette fori the aim and 
end of life. . 

In more than one of these places they 
were tolerably well known already; but 
unfortunately Rex Wyndham had not seen 
enough of life to find out this for hitoself: 
and long before he had diseovered that the 
tall ylorious beauty, who looked barely 
three-and-twenty by gas-light, was in reality 
full ten vears older; that her manners, 
which he thought simply foreign and un- 
conventional, were loud and vulyar, her 
language fast, her reputation more than 
doubtful, and her brothera “leg” of the 
most dangerous class,—Adelaide's tnawnith- 
cent eyes and shoulders, combined with a 
power of faseination which had more than 
once proved overwhelming to far older usen, 
havi been suceessful in entanwling Sir 
Wyndham Wyodhaue'’s yvouns heir inte 
the meshes of a fortimal enyayement. 

Giod knows, indeed, if he might net have 
been worked up into tarrving her then 
and there—I fully believe Miss Seott intern- 
dled it-——but the news of his mother’s illness, 
conveved in a letter from Twitters, sunm- 
moned him suddenly to knyland: and he 
departed, promising his betrothed wife to 
WITOUTIOe iin enyagetent at home, ane 
return to her as soon as he possibly oould, 
even while down in the depths of his hewrt 
he was beginning already to acknowledge 
the humiliating truth, “f have made a fool 
of miveelf.”’ 

Poor lad! he was not the flest who bad 
dlone so, mor will le be the Last. 

Hlome Rex returned aceeordingly, and, 
a for all parties, at home he foun 
Atv Travers grown sweeterr and prettier 
a hundred-told than when he lett Miylane 
siX months belore, ‘standing where the 
Waters ineet, Worutuihood and girtlicnnd 
sweet; and the pride and delight of every 
one about her. 

It was she who nursed his mother: she 
who waited on the squire, and walked and 
roddoe withihitn: she who kept the accounts, 
Wrote letters, rewd aloud, and made «a sun 
shine in the grim old Hlall by the mere tact 
ob her bright presence. , 

She was such a winning, loving little 
thing too; a little shiv and titsnd, perliape, 
With the son of the house, now that he was 
grown inte @ tall handsome inan, with 
brow!) shoulders and bronzed tustaches : 
but this chanye frou: the sauev familiarity 
of other days was rather flattering than 
otherwise to Mr. Rex, and caused lings te 
wive nore attention ta his mothers voung 
ward than he miiht otherwise have dome. 

It isa danyerous thing when atian bein 
to study «a yirl Whom he las known all tis 
life; doubly dangerous when the girl bx mot 
only lovely, but loveable and lowing inte the 
baryain; for Mex sno toured that, omee te 
luwleonquered this new maidenly reserve, 
there, Close beneath lay the old wart wor 
shipping affection, guarded loyally im) her 
fresh innocent heart, and ready to put forth 
new leave®, and spring tite beac and bebo 
sol at his awakening touch-—how reuwlily, 
tideed, he hitaself had mo idea: but then 
he did not Know what Mrs. Wyndhain bead 


boeverte Chooitige for baites ine diese cabpeeerpees ? 


l avtige 
Twitters was in her Freneh 
(sramiinar indeed——the tithe of “little waite’ 
had been dropped by her as regarded Kex; 
but the ideasown by it had never quite 
faded outof Mrs. Wyndhom'’s mind: and 
as the yvirl she had adopted grew, dav try 
day and imonth by inouth, closer to her 
heart, it Inereased and strengthened, tll 
onee, during her tedious illness, she eould 
keep it herself ne longer, and whispered 
sottly to the patient litthe murse at her side. 

“kven it bdie, Twitters dear, you will 
always have a home here; and perhaps, 
some day, you aml Kex may share it 
Vowrether. 

“He will never love anyth«ly as well as 
you, I am sure; and my only prayer is that 

tmay live tosee you his wife, as you are 
alrewly inv daughter. : 

“TL hope Lmay. I hope it will seen come 
lw pas. 

“T should like him to settle down with us 
so dearly ;" and then, Tike all injudictous 
middic-aged gentle-women, the mvaid 


yet> —beetor 


, beeen ty build pretty Little castles in upe alr 
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EVENING POST. _ 











for Rex and Twitters to 
the young girl learnt to think of her former 
playmate in quite a new light, and to dream 
of his return and blush at the sound of his 
nate. 

All very foolish, you'll say, and all Mrs. 
W yndham's fault, and very wrong and in- 
discreet of her; but, then, what did she 
know of Adelaide Scott? 

Well, as I have said before, Rex came 
home; and while studying Twitters in the 
new sweetness of her growing womanhood, 
wandering about the park with her,reading 
to her, or cantering over the breezy Down- 
shire uplands at her side, never thought of 
failing in love with her, never even dreamt 
of the danger of the thing, only felt dreain- 
ily that he was hapoier than he had ever 
been before, and left himself drift on in the 
sweet sunshiny present, almost forgetful at 
tines of the engagement that bound him 
to Mins Seott,and the ring he had placed on 
her tinger, until the arrival one morning of 
a letter in his fianeere’s handwriting, and 
bearing the London postmark, recalled him, 
with a quick pang of something like repul- 
sion, to the reeollection of his chains, 

Adelaide informed him that she and her 
brother had returned to England, and were 
domiciled at No, 19 Alexandra ‘Terrace, St. 
John's Wood, where she trusted he would 
run up to see them as soon as might be. 

Also she intimated prettily that it was her 
love for him which had prevented her re- 
inaining in Germany, reproached him for 
net writing oftener, and wound up by sub- 
seribbing herself, “Your own, forever and 
ever, Adelaide.” 

“My own, forever and ever,’ repeated 
Mr. Wyndham, as he finished the epithe, 
and then he groaned; be did) not exactly 
know why, exeept that he had been a fool, 
“T never really loved her a bit. It) was 
all just glarnor and passion. DT don't know 
anvthing about her, and PT wish her brother 


were at the devil, muttered the young 
nan. 'Whatshould Tomarry now for? I 
dont want to marry at all; and what on 


earth will the squire say?) Shouldn't won- 
der if he cutie off with ashillbagand he's 
bo fonmdof threatening ; and yet TP ean’t do 
ansthing else, Dean’ t back outand say D've 
changed iy qoind, it wouldnt be honer- 
able: and, besides, Dritvht lave a broeaeh- 
of-protnise esseand all iny hanged spooney 
letters shown upineourt; probably a row 
with Seott, and a regular ¢ Ypose of those 
cursed debts; after which P should never be 
able to show my faee ta Grorseloigh againvor 
for that miattercnywhere else where people 
knew of at. Wheat a fool Pve been! And 
Ive no reason for breaking my word. Sup- 
pose TE keep it. TP wonder what tiv mother 
and litthe Pwitters will sav! DT don't think 
they would be as down on die as the goy- 


ernor. lang it all, Pll go and = tell the 
niether mow ! I! \cdlelaide ist te be her 
daughter-in-law shell have to know it 


moonerar duter’ 

Acting on whieh really sensible idea the 
Vout tian betook Dinmasel fl to the torning- 
room, Where Mies. Woynedbaaa lay on her 
moti, with Pwitters (whom: for the taonment, 
he lead forgotten) resading aloud to ber. 


“Not gone out, Rex Po exebriined the little | 
lady, Littingg her blue eve wonderingly at 
hissentranee. Whit ao oiairache om sucha 
fine «lav! You deat team to savy vou have 
killed all the pmartridkces, poor things! Or 


are you poiny to be poo anid sociable, and 
re val alowed te us while we work 7° 

“That would) be very mies,” put in Mrs. 
W ovirdbewn. “We don't oftear see you of a 
moyortnine, Rex. @' and sitin this arm 
ehair, dear, and, ‘Uwitters, give hin the 
book. Your voiee in wetting tired, ehild.’ 

Rex looked at TPwitters, and thouvht brow 
pretty she was, and how well her shining 
Vellow lair contrasted with the deep erim- 


rane 


sonootthe chair and the erisp folds of her | 


Whote dausiinoevon as the soft green lieht 
stealing thirouoh the closed = venmetians 
eeetmed te bartnonize with the perfoet inne. 
cones and purity ot her fair yvounge fees and 
then another stvle ot beauty rose before 
Pilini, tertaed: Otte, trore ad iazling and showy, 
and be stched as he said, in a tene verv un- 
Like bis watal pomety : 

eP lL take the artaechair. if vou like, 
poetier: tut DT won't read —meot this morn- 


lta,t. 
eSeliish bev! erfed ‘Pwitters, laughing, 
bear Iy to yroon herself, if Rex had 


read 


mot eheehked ler. 


equate 


“No, Twitters, nor vou enher. Dr met 
welfisii: for Pll send vor away to rest vour 
voiee, anvhow. J —1 want te talk seerets to 


mi tether: 


At whieh plain speech Pwitters tlitted out 


ofthe room imstuntiv, as swiitiv as a little 
solt white doves astudden w ii@glow rising 
to the verv roots of beer sunny liar, ane 
tnaking ber staall fingers tingle with a 
atranwe wondering thriil. 

“Tlow pretty she is! suid Rex, as the 


door closed on her, 

“And so sweet-tempered and prood,’? re- 
plied his mother warinly. Next to vou, 
dear, LE think I love her better than any- 
one else in the world, alimost as mueb as if 
she were my daughter in realitv. Rex, 
dear,’ as his faee grew yraver, and he did 
not speak, “have Lyuessed right? Is ywour 
secret about her? 5 

“About Twitterssnother! No: why seo?” 
and a deep thush came into Rex's brown 
cheek, pot trom pleasure, but from: a pang 
of real downrigut pun. 

Ah, how miueb better if it had been ! 

There would have been mothing to feel 
ashained of in loving little ‘TPwitters. 

Mra, Wyndbain sighed deeply. 

His answer was evidenly a cause of pain 
to her too, but she oniv bade ain go on; 
and so urged, Kex told his story; not ex- 
actly confessing tust be had already re- 

nted of his foily, rather indeed heivhten- 
ing Adelaide's charius aml good qualities 
than olherwise, but certainly speaking in 


over, until | lover ; while his mother listened with al 

pale anxious face, the reverse of cheering, 

long before he had done the tears 
to her eyes and trickled down her 


and 
Spran 
thin cheeks, 

*() Rex, my dear boy, fo 
faltered, trying with habit 
dry them away in. “But I never dreamt 
ofthis, 1 had so hoped——” 

**Hoped what, mother?” 


“And now I fear I have only done mis 


chief; but, O, I felt certain you loved her; 
and I am sure, quite sure, that she will 
never care for anyone else. O dear, O dear, 
| it is all any fault!’ 
“Loved who, mother? What is your 
fault? What do you mean?” and. Rex 
| sprang up and stood over his mother, look- 
ing red and angry, and feeling that new 
pain keener and more sharp, yet mingled 
| with « strange sort of happiness too. 
“Why Twitters, of course,"’ sobbed Mrs. 
W yodham, inaking matters worse as foul- 
ish women will. “You always seemed so 
fond of her, and glad to be with her; and I 
did so wish it to be. I don't believe that 


even yourgrandfather would object, for he 


is very fond of her (who could help bein 
sw?) and if he knew that she towed 
you 

“Loved me? little Twitters!"’ repeated 





Rex slowly; and then, for a moment, one | 


moment, the pain vanished ina bright glow 
of happiness, the happines that night have 
been, yeh unutterable which had sprung 
up under 
from it—the Eden which had opened for 
him, and which he had voluntarily re- 
nounced, and could never enter now while 
life should last. 

Twitters loved hitn! and he—? 

He knew now what had made those ram- 
bles by lake and woods so unspeakably 


precious; why the siniple ballads she loved | 


to sing rang in his head for days afterwards; 


why the simple fact of her presence made | 
him glad, and her departure leit a gloom | 
and darkness behind, as though the sun- | 


shine had faded from the earth. 

Ile knew it all now, her love and his—Ais 
worthless in the giving, dishonored by the 
very date of its existence, 

“Fool, fool that I was not to know my 
own heart better!’ he muttered angrily. 

But that was not all, nor even the worst 
of it; for if Twitters loved him—if it could 


be true—then he had not only Tuined his 
| child; and it Was just as well that she could 
| not; for idleness is the best nurse, as work 


own peace of mind, but hers. 

He had not only injured himself but the 
little — girl, his mother’s ward, whom 
every claim of duty, honor, and chivalry 
bound him to shield and protect from ail 
trouble and evil, 


Hie imust goto her, must ascertain if it 
were so; and then—and then—? 
Poor Rex! Dishonor every way. Dis- 


‘honor, shame, and seandal if he tollowed 


where his heart led; dishonor, remorse, and 


| regret if he kept his word. 


Wrong to one woman or the other in 
evither case, 


W hat could he do? 


“Tani so sorry, Rex, sosorry,” his mother | 


kept saying. 

“Forgive me, but indeed T never guessed 
anything of this;’) and then Reginald stop- 
pedand kissed her. 

“Porgive you, litthe mother!’ 
trving to Speak gently. 
Lito be angry with you? Lonly wish vou 
could teach me to forgive myself, or that it 


were possible for you to be mistaken in | 


what you say.” 

“You cannot break your word without 
any cause,’ the mother faltered, trying to 
eateh at his meaning. 

A Wyndham could not do that; but, O 
Rex, do vou love her, this Miss Seott? Will 
she make you happy, and will your grand- 
father like it? Do tell me.” 

Kex stood upright and clenched his hands 
bitterly. 

Too hate to ask that last. 

“LT should have spoken to him before I 
pledged myself, I SUPpoOSse, 

“Asto happiness, so tar as Tam concerned, 
thatius of litthe moment. It is Twit—Amy 
Travers Tams thinking of. 


“Is there no chance that you may be mis- , 


taken about—about her feelings ? 

“Ot eourse TI Know that she likes me as a 
brother. 

“she is fond of me for vour sake: but— 
Leok here, mother, Pll go and speak to 
her.” 

“My dear Rex!" 

“My dear mother, do you suppose I mean 
to ask her the question? A word, a look, 
will tell me the truth now; and if you 
should be wrong, set ny mind at rest. ~ 

“T can bear anything inyself so long as she 
is happy, dear lithe innocent thing! 

“Why, in that ease, Twould marry Adel- 
ale gladly tomorrow, but—"’ 

“But what? O my dear boy, don't!” 

“Hush, mother! If you should be right, 
and [, by tay own impradence and thought- 
lossness, have made her care for me, then 
the least Lean do isto let her know that— 
that she has not—that, in fact, I love her a 
thousand times more than she can do me, 
however black-guard and wrong such love 
nay be in me, 

“Don't look so frightened, mother; don't 
you see that it would be cowardly falsehood 


tu leave ber deceived on that point; that if 


you and T have misled her previously, we 
—I atany rate, owe itto her tw make that 
poor amends to her womanly pride and 
delicacy. 


“Trust ine, I—I] know my duty, hard as 
itis; but this I must tind out before I go to 


do it.”’ 


“If you would only let me talR to her 
pleaded Mra. Wynd- 
hain; but Rex would not even listen to the 


when you are gone,”’ 


proposition. 


He was of opinion, naturally enough per- 
_ haps, that his lady-inother had done wo 


epyiiny bur ibe Wao ol a proud wf bappy ,; uiuch “bing” Ww Twitters as it was. 


‘ 


ive me,’’ she 
meekness to 


| wus able to think of it! 


1is feet, and he had turned away | 
| be so very, very unhappy; and he had 


‘leaning back with closed eyes, in a first- 


(asa man could well endure. 


He did not tell her so; filial respect acted 
as a curb on his tongue, even if he was not) 
too kind-hearted to hurt by so much asa | 
word the weak gentle woinan to whom he | 
owed his birth; and before any more could 

be said he had left the room, and was look- | 
ing for Twitters on the terrace and in the | 
drawing-room. 

She was not in either place. She had gone 
fora walk “through the park, riverways,” | 
the gray headed old butler told him; and 
thither Rex followed, uncertain even of | 
what he was going to say. 

And poor lithe Twitters, who had been 
sitting by the river, dreaming of happy days 
to come, saw all her life grow suddenly cold 
and dark before her; and looking into her | 
lover's pale face—so gay usually, 80 worn | 
and | ard now—burst inte tears, half of | 
fright, half compassion; and so, being un- 
nerved by sympathy, let him easily draw 
forth ber little secret (secret, alas, no longer, 
for bad not Mrs. Wyndham betrayed it?), 
and afterwards felt so sorry for him and his 
trouble that she hardly thought of her own, 
until he was gone, and she was left lying 
alone among the rushes, with the river bab- | 
bling merrily at ber feet, and the sun shin- 
ing Prightly on her yellow hair. 

Alone! How terrible it seemed when she 


With all her full sunny life turned into a 
bland chaos, stretching before and around 
her, like some wide arid desert, and only | 
relieved by one green spot— Rex loved her. | 

After all, while that lasted, she could not 


promised to write to her from London; so 


‘she would have the unspeakable delight of 


receiving one more letter at least frou him; 
in return for which she had taken on herself 
the task of telling Sir Wyndham Wyndham , 
of his grandson's engagement, and of palli- | 
ating the enormity of his darling lo arrange 
sifch an important matter without having 
first asked and obtained a consent from the | 
head of the family. 

A ticklish piece of work this, and one 
from which Twitters shrank with well foun- 
ded dread; but she knew no one could do 
it as well as herself; and then, when that . 
was done, there was poor Mrs, Wyndharn to 
nurse and console,and the memory of those 
wast Six weeks of unclouded ys ger to 
look back upon, when home and village 
duties grew unbearably tedious. 

She could not sit still and ery al! day, poor 


isthe best cure, ever yet found tor grief; | 
and of the two young lovers so badly parted, | 
Twitters ut the Hall, copying a dry business 
letter for Sir Wyndham Wyndharn, with 
her heart full of Rex’s last passionate appeal, 
and her lips still burning from the kisses 
he had pressed upon their dewy freshness, 
was infinitely less miserable than Rex, 


class carriage, and for the moment, at any 
rate, given up to as absolute wretchedness 


CHAPTER IIT. 
Kl Rex marry the woman them—con- 
found them both!—and I will allow 
d him three hundred « year as long as he 


| lives respectably and Keeps up the honor of 
he said, | 
“What right have | 


his family.” 

Such was Sir Wyndhan Wyndham’'s 
final dictuin, and the tnost gracious speech 
that could be wrung froin hin by Twitter's 
kisses or Mrs. Wynadhatn’s tears. 

It had been finally proved by that time 
the Scotts were resolved not to let Rex slip 
through their fingers without an esclandre 
equally painful and damaging; and caretul | 
investigation into the antecedents of the 
brother and sister had failed in discovering 
anything whieh could legally or rightfully 
be brought forward as a bar to the union. 

They were descended from a ftainily as 
old and, originally, as respectable as the 
W ynudhaimns; and if their father had been a | 
dissipated good-for-nothing rove, and the 
mother aclever Trish governess, that was 
not Miss Seott’s fauit. 

Neither could the lady Lelp her brother 
being exceptionally fortunate at cards, | 

Hlow inany gentlemen ot stainless honor 
are there not who pride themselves openly | 
on their skill and success at the whist-table, 
and Whose antagonists would resent as in- 
dignantly as themselves the mere suspicion 
of there being anything unfair in their 
triumphs? True there had been an ill-matur- 
ed rutnor to thate/fect with regard to Captain 
Seott, a rumor which te induced his 
brother-ollicers to petition him to exchange 
out of the regiment to which he belonged; 
but the truth of it had never been proved. | 
Iie himself had furiously denied ft, and | 
challenged the person who first set it afloat 
(N.B. 
ant I. declining to meet Captain Seott in 
the tield); and though he did certainly suc- 
cutnb to the accusation so far as to leave the | 
ariiy altogether, that step was but the na- 
tural outcome of a wounded sensibility too 
tender to bear such a slight on the sensitive 
shield of his honor. 

Again, with regard to their choice of re- 
sidence, Baden Baden and Homburg are 
very healthy charming towns, and a great 
many exceedingly worthy and domestic 
people live in them. 

Who was to say 
among the namber? 

While as tothe notoriously constant suc- 
cession of Adelaide’s adinirers, the imore 
beautiful a woman is the more difficut it is 
to keep men from running alter her; and 
the very fact of their having retired one by 
one was buta proof to the liberal-minded 
of the virginal severity of the lady's heart. 
As for their account of the matter, or the | 
evil whispers of less attractive women, 


the Scotts were not 


neither ought to be taken into considera- | 
can be made the picture of health by 


tion fora moment; disappointed wooers 
being as rerbially prejudiced and one- 


The duel never came oft, Lieuten- ; 


' ment upon myself. 


Let them as they would about fast 
doings, inidnight rainbles under the moon, 
late supper-parties, with cigarettes for the 
ladies, etc. what did it all amount to, even 
if there were some truth in it? 
Now-a-days everybody is either a little 
fast ip reality,oraffects to be so—everybod 
that is, who wants to be anybody at al 


‘and if all that the World and the Toten 


say be true, Adelaide Seott was no different 
from the generality of women in the nine 
teenth century, women of the upper classes 
preeminently. . 

No, there was no escape for Rex short of 
jilting his fair betrothed; and that wus a 
step of which he never seriously thought 


for a noment. 


“*T have been a fool,’’ was the sole com- 
inent he made, even to himself; and then 
he resigned himself to his fate, for not one 
of the investigations or inquiries into the 
character of the Scotts caine from him. 

I doubt whether he ever heard of them. 
They were the doings of the baronet and 
Mrs. Wyndham; and Rex would not so 
much as listen toa whisper on the subject, 
far less to condolence. 

“Fact is he’s been a great jackass,"’ grow!- 
ed the old squire, “letting himself be hook- 
ed by a brute of a woman older than him- 
self. 

“Strong language, Miss Twitters! 

“And what if it be strong language? 

“I suppose I may use what language I 
please in my own house. 

**Tdiotie fool, to go and fall in love with a 
iniddle-aged woman betore he is out of pin- 
afores ! 

“If I wiped him out of my will for it, and 
told him to go tothe workhouse with her, 
as I've a jolly good mind todo this very day 
— Mary, I'll be shotif you’re not worse 


than a wet blanket in November, sitting 


blubbering away there for nothing! 

“Yes, Miss Iinpertinence, for nothing; 
and I should like to know what you put in 
your oar for when I am speaking to my 


| daughter-in law. 


“T suppose you'll be running off with that 
—— Captain Scott one of these fine 

ays, and expecting me to give you a wed- 
ding breakfast and a dowry,since you stand 
up so hotly for Master Rex 

“But you'd better not look forany such 
thing. 

“As you make your bed you'll have to lie 
on it, and deucea bit of help you'll get 


| from me, no fear! 


“And as to Rex, he says this woman is 
handsome and sensible, comes of a decent 
family, and has some money of her own ; 80 
I've agreed to give him three hundred a 


' year; and if she really cares for hiim, she'll 


marry hiin on it. 

“If she don't she’ll set him free, and a 
duced good thing too. 

‘Feelings! Bah! Boys never have any, 
never know their own minds tor a week 


| together; oe why you should get as red 


as a turkey-cock for that, child, 1'in sure I 


| don’t know. : 


“If Miss Scott throws my precious grand- 
son over to-morrow, he'll have forgotten 
her in « fortnight, and perhaps be head over 
ears in love with some one else, just like his 
father! 

‘Now, Mary, what's the good of making 
a fool cf yourself? 

“Do you suppose poor Hal never looked 
at a woinan before he saw you, you goose? 

“A tine thing if a father mayn’t speak of 
his own son, indeed ! 

‘But there never was a man so nagged at 
and worried and snivelled over as I am; 
and I'll be hanged if I don’t make a stand 
against it one of these days! You see if I 
don’t that’s all, no fear!’’ 

And, having finished with his favorite ex- 
pletive, and sufficient bullied the two wo- 
men, who had never done anything to 
offend him for the misdeeds of their absent 
idol, Sir Wyndham Wyndhain pulled his 
chair nearer to the fire, told his daughter- 
in-law to do the same and look cheerful, 
and desired Twitters to sing to them. 

[’O BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_ 

AN EMPEROR'S CHALLENGE.—Kotzebue, 
a famous German writer, was informed that 
his master, the Emperor, intended to chal- 
lenge all the sovereigns of Europe and 
their Ministers, and that he had been ap- 
— to draw up the form, which was to 

© inserted in all the newspapers. It was 
to be ready in one hour. The task accom- 
plished, it was submitted to the Czar, and 
presently Kotzebue was summoned to the 
royal presence, His reception was remark- 
ably gracious. ‘You know the world too 
well,’* said the Emperor, “to be a stranger 
to the political events of the day, and, there- 
fore, you must know in what manner I 
have figured in them. I have often acted 
like a fool, and it is just I should be pun- 
ished, therefore I have imposed a chastise- 
I wish’ (showing him 
“that this should be inserted in the 


a paper ) 


| various public prints.” He then read aloud 


the tollowing extraordinary ph: 
“We hear from St. Petersburg t e kin- 
peror of Russia, finding my of Eu- 
rope cannot agree among mselves, and 
being desirous of putting an end to a war 
that has desolated it for 11 years past, in- 
tends to appoint a spot to which he will in- 
vite all the other sovereigns to repair and 
fight in single combat, bringjng with them, 
as seconds and squires, their most enlight- 
ened Ministers and their most most able 
generals.” Both the challenge and the 
comment were actually published. 


That Poor Bedridden 


Invalid wife, sister, mother, or +t 


bottles of Hop Bitters. Will you let them 





| Sided as disappuinted ween are spiteful. | suffer when so easily cured? 








Sac THE SATURDAY EVENING. POST. 
Some months ago “The Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its readers about 


THE' FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afford wonderful relief to overworked women and servant: irls; that 
it was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 
a better way and an easier way than the old way, and that it would answer both for the finest laces and garments and for 
the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 
following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 
intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 
on its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using it. 
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The Safurday Evening Fost alao endorsed kickaway the Wash Boiler) (( Time Has Shown 















































all these statements, and told its readers that |/™™" ¥ 

the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| Wo Boiling with Frank SiddallsS f ; 

dalle Wary of Washing Clothes never failed > : Dont spoil the old Boiler Sam) The ri tad eh th in this paper 

when the soap fell in the hands of a person or a d 

of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. Th we can keep ashes in itt 2 -* wher aay pera said y wet 
7 - —— pee Ln « 

A Person of Refinement. ae and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would be _ }} l vv.9 — ee ~—_— yy“ i - — 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of ——— The Saturday Boening Post circulates, and 
peng poor place of the old, hard. \\ OS, , overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 

PPY> y way. : 4 \ Od eo — every section have written their letters of 

A Person of Intelligence, _ tres ae a thanks for having had their attention 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would a Kh <SOn fo Se GUE Segenenen, 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol- | Feet Pe = : 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions. }) @ © | ef Dad —F The Frank Siddalls Soap 

- (Ge Ge} | ; ; 
' 7. . Has already been introduced into a number 
A P erson of Honor, \ of public institutions through 7 Ae Saturday 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would —— rE Evening Post and other religious papers. 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an ‘ = =; Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
— of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 


article and then not follow the directions | 
so strongly insisted on. | 


~ ee 

And Sensible Perso \ S ! that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
aS, ‘ aoe Re if faction, both in the laundry and for the 
The Saturday Evening Fost said, would » ties bath and toilet.. They use it for taking 
not get mad when new and improved wayg i out grease-spots from black goods, for 
were brought to their notice, but would few RS washing burns and blisters, and for every 

thankful that better ways had been brought \ RS \ m household use. 

\ 


to their notice. 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt. what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalla Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— — whe do not comply with sil FOUR of these conditions mast not expect 


written a splendid testimonial. They say 
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any notice to be taken of their letters. 
1st. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. ‘To make it 
2d. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
3d. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. | in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction __ will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday Avening Fost for not 
shall be strictly followed. doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 
Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 


The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 


Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 
The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. Dont use borax. Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 

Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, , If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. _ out of the en oe warm “y Should there be too much lather, use less soap 

A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit ; Next time, if not lather enough, use more soap. : . "i 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which | For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other | 0D horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will ' the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. smell of milking off the farmer's hands. Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 

oe . ; ‘ee op h ‘ ba leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
asian ee —- 4 = ell Doge wg Aas ye Mapa Ay | for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
lightly aa palace any soiled places. Then roll the ostiole ro a tight roll, just as a Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
a, Mae Tepe “eg, Sapo en er : burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 
tothe eg ee ee peo ae ty ee = Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 

led oe 2 f se a 6 ne hour-<by the clock-<-and let | those who are afflicted with Salt Kheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 

mang my — ” away ‘or twenty mine wine erie on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 

oe ee — : Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
h i 9 rey: o on ee — ae, ey on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
en poy poe mg all the - wee ew peretid goons naa or boil a single piece and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
get - t a wey = ave Py a a ac swoonte if the Proms, gets youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
par A Sen. Mcaierak ase aad add pyran chien eee Mower vulp Lot for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 

: rps’ “pre ’ — best Castile soap. 
irt wi ; ee a | 
-— es will be rubbed a gt page ty my oy taper gon peel tooo For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
com y the ede 6 in wo pt to her sone heap the soap antdanitanel aay | Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
ep arte nae ty ye , . a bas being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 
ping in the by igh a ae nem ogg expect this soap to wash out stains that Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not ne eseary to 
ve been sET e old way of washing. » Si eee oon 

NEXT comes the Pe ttre is also to be done in Jukewarm water, and is for rer te ots Cqeeuyry off, as is the case har dacea other soaps. ae 

the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. Fr RANE S ID DALL S S OAP, 


Next, the biue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
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bluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. S#r a piece of the soap in the blue- | 
one until the joes gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue- 718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with: | In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses as 


Washed this way the clothes will Nor smell | Wiis. & Potter, Francis H. Le °C , rC 

/ - ’ . Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., Woodruff, 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterw , wae oy — “eo | Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brooklyn; 
and colored flannels the same way as the =_— Mcoch | : phere . yo din , pr ' is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and is rapidly 
a clean way, to put clothes to soak over night. ong a ’ growing to be the most Pupular Soap in the United States. 


makes the clothes harder to wash. 


out scalding or bottng a single piece. 
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THE LAND OF IDLENESS. 


BY KATE KINUSLEY. 








IZZTE was not at all an industrious lit- 
| tle girl, on the contrary she was a very | 
jd lazy one. 

One day she was in the garden with some | 
knitting, but she had hardly done one stitch 
when knitting slipped down upon her | 
lap, and she to look ~~! around her. | 

All at once she saw a little tiny spider on | 
a bush close by, very busy ee a web. | 

“Dear me!’ she exclaimed. “What are | 
you about, little spider? How do you man- | 
age to make all those fine threads? Do tell 
me, is it very dificult?” | 

Hut the spider gave her no answer, for he | 
knew well enough that working and talk- | 
ing won't do together, and he went on 
working very busily for some tine, 

At last he stopped to rest a little and said: | 
“Now, I don’t mind talking for a few min- 
utes. Well, tobe sure! How lazy you 
are!’ For Lizzie was now lying at tull 
length on the grass, 

“Oh! Tam very comfortable here,” she | 
maicl. } 

‘There is nothing I like so much as being 
idle!" 

“Indeed !"" said the spider. “Then you 
ought to go to the Land of Idleness, where 
the poople never do anything."’ 

“Never?” she asked, getting quite ex- 
cited at what the spider had said. 
“No, never,” answered the spider. 

“Oh, how I should like to be there! 
how does one get to it?” she asked. 

“Ldon't know; and besides, | have no 
more time to chatter, for IT have rested 
quite long enough, and Tam not a bit tired 
hers, 

And the little ereature set) briskly to 
work again, and gave no answers to. the 
miuny questions Lizzie asked, 

“Oh deart’ she sighed. “Who can tell 


me where lamto tind the Land of Idle- | 
. aa 


But 





ness 

And, as she spoke, she gazed up into the 
Rhy, anil maw a looms flock of starlings fly- 
in past, and they all eried out, “We can! 
We cant” 

“But why do you want to know?" said 
the cidest starling, as, witha great swoop 
downwards, he alighted onthe grass close 
to Lizzie. 

“Oh, because T want 
uuswerod, 

“Bat Din afraid you won't like it,"’ said 
the sturling, “because you would never be 
dllowed to do anvtliing there.” 

“Why. exelammed Lizzie, ‘that 
the reason why Pshould like it so much 

She so insisted on going that) finally | 
the old bird said, ina loud voiee, Take | 
this litthe girl to the Land of Tdleness ! 

Vid iimmediately the sturlings all flew 
round Lazazie, and one took hold) of her 
frock, another of her pinafore, another of 
her hair, and soon, until they all had hold | 
of some partet ber, then they litted her up 
very wentiv, and thew with her through the 
au quteer, and quicker and very soon they 
Were toutles away, 

At lest they put her down close to a door 
on Whieh was written in large capital let- 
lers, 


to yo there!’ she 


is ge 
" 


THE LANDOF LDLEN ESS, 
“oh! Phere its at hast!" eried Lizzie, 
jaiming upand clapping her hands for very 
ov. Bat how am TPto get in?’ she was 
going teask, when she found that all the 
pretty Little stariious hac flown away, leav- 
Ina deer quite aiome. Phe wis — litting 
the lateh, when to her astonishment, the 
door flew open of its own accord, and Lizzie 
found berself in the Land of Tdleness, 
“Doartnet Tow very untidy everything 
Jokes bere f° shire sid. 
And indeed it was all very different from | 
herown howe. 
lazzie looked around her in astonishment 
for never had she seen such a miserable. | 
looking place. Ona door nearby she made | 
out these words :—"Here lives the porter, 
and anyone who Wishes toenter miust first 





tell tert.’ | 
So Lizzie immediately called out. | 
“Porter, porter, T want to live in this | 
eounteyv ! 


tut she wot no answer, forthe porter was 
too Lazy to speak, 

“Well! That's funny !° thought Lizzie, 
ane she poe ped into the house, and there 
she saw the porter lying on the ground with 
his eves shut. 

So shecalledout very loud, till he open- 
ed his eyes, and then she told hit what she | 
wanted, 

“Oh, how tiresome!” the porter said. | 

“Tiresome? " said Lizae. “Why?” | 

“Why, because Tshall first have to ask 
vou your name; and then I shall have to | 
write it down; and then to take it to the | 
king. Oh dear, dear! How tured I shall 
be!" 

“But can't T go to the king, myself?" | 
said Lizzie. “No, indeed! That wouldn't do | 
at all,’ the lazy porter said, yawning, while 
he tried to getup. “Now then what's your 
naine?’’ “Lizaie," she answered. “ Whata 
a name! two syllables at least!" he said 
in «a dimsatistied tone. And as he spoke, he 
settied himself down again for a nap. 

“Oh what a dreadfully lazy man you 
are!” eried Lizzie; and she felt inclined to 
yive him a good shaking. ‘“See,”” she said 
picking up apiece of 7 she saw on the 
floor, “I've written it down for you al- 
ready."’ 

And then the porter, after a great deal of 
sighing and moaning, at last stood up. 

‘(Can't youjput this little paper some- 
where int a hole in my coat,’’ he said, ‘so 


that I shan’t have the toubic of carrying | 3 
i astonishinent she saw neither the king, nur 


iF" 


Liaste did as he told ber, and hed no dif. | 


ficulty in finding a hole, for his coat was 
full of them! 

“What very old clothes you've got on!"’ 
site maid. 

“Yea,"’ he replied, ‘it's because the tailor 
is too lazy to mend thern.”’ 

And then he went away, at least he lifted 
up one leg, but it was at least a minute 
before he put it down again. 


And then he began to try to move the | 
id in the Land of Idleness.”’ 


other. 


“Do go on a little faster!"’ Lizzie cried. 


But she had no sooner said the words than | 
she was sorry for it, for, directly the porter | 
heard them, he stood perfectly still for some 
| meaut, and said “I only know that when | 
| you came here you were in a very lazy state | 


minutes, saying how very tired he was. 

Then he began to go on again, but very, 
very slowly, so that it was quite a quarter- 
of-an-hour betore he moved the second ley. 

Hiow impatient Lizzie got! 

“Where does the king live?’ she asked. 

“Oh, don’t ask me any more questions!" 
he cried, imploringly. “I'm nearly ill with 
futigue."’ 

So Lizgle thought she had better leave 
him alone, and she went on by herself to 
seo if she couldn't find out where the king 


| lived. 
Asshe went along the streets she saw the | 


strangest sights, 

Everyone seemed to be asleep; the smith 
on his anvil, the cartwright in the carriage 
he had§to mend, the Spagpaager on his 
counter, the tailorjon his table. 


At last she came to a place where a house | 


was going to be bullt, but the bricklayers 
were leaning very lazily against a ladder, 
and the carpenters and masons were yawn- 


ing and looking up at the sky, and nota |! 
| stone of the house had they yet laid! 


Lizzie went up to them and said : 

“Please can you tell me where the king 
lives?" 

But, instead of answering her,they all be- 
wan to — 

So she walked on again, feeling nearly 
out of patience with them all. 

However, she soon met some policemen, 
and they seemed to be more wide awake 
than anyone she had yet seey, for they ac- 
tually asked her who she was looking for, 
and,when she had told them,they said they 
would show her the way, and Lizzie very 
soon found himself in the king's presence, 

There he was, half asleep on his throne, 
with the queen at his ide, and all the little 
princes and princesses seated around doing 
nothing but yawning and stretching them- 
selves, 

Lizzie bad often heard that kin 
their subjects to be very polite, so 
a very low curtsey. 

*O dear me,’ the king exclaimed, ‘she is 
making a curtsey !’’ 

And the queen fell into a swoon at the 
very sight. 

“Why do you curtsaey like that ?”’ said the 
king. “Don't you know that nobody is 
allowed to do anything in my kingdom ?”’ 

‘But don’t you get davihied to eat here ?"’ 
Lizzie asked, for she was beginning to feel 
very hungry. 

“Well, only if anything bappens to fly 
into our mouths,” said the king. “And 


liked 
e made 


| even then we are too lazy to swallow; and 


we never eat any bread, for who is to bake 
it for us? 

“But, now listen to me," the king con- 
tinued. “f don't like this talk about work. 
You may choose between staying here and 
doing nothing, or going home, where you 


not keep you here if you want tw do any- 
thing. Whieh do you choose ?”’ 


“Very well,’ the king replied: “go and 
sit down, and don’t let me hear you 

Lizzie sat down once more, and looked at 
the blue sky till her eyes began to ache and 
she folt very weary. 


She grew sleepy, and began to yawn, till , 


all at once she remembered it must be 
nearly dinner time, 
“Tam so hungry!” she said, quite loud. 
“Why, that obild is always talking !’ 


murmured the queen. 


Lizzie asked. But she got no answer, so she 
repeated her question, 
At last a very cross voice said. 


“Oh, you troublesome child, do be quiet! | 


You do nothing but disturb our rest.’ 

So Lizzie reinained silent, but as she sat 
there, many thoughts passed through her 
mind, and she began to see very plainly 
how naughty she had been; and many 
things that her mother had said to her 
seemed to come so clearly into her mind ; 
and she gradually began to feel very much 
ashamed of herself, and more and more 
disgusted with the Land of Idleness., 

“Oh, how could I ever have wished to 
come here! If I could only get back to 


|} mother, I would show her how sorry I 
) ami!" 


And then she tried to get up, but she 
found she was so dreadfully tired she could 
hardly inqve, so she was obliged to sit down 
again. 

She began to feel more and more unhappy, 
and longed to get to her mother to ask her 
to forgive her, when all at once she found 
something in her hand, which she discov- 
ered to be her knitting, which must have 


| caught in her dress when the starlings took 


her up. 


“Oh, Iain so glad!" she said to herself. | 


And she began to work very industriously. 
“I'll try to see how much I can do, to please 
dear mother when I get back—if I ever do 
get back!" she thought, almost crying. 

However, she worked away very hard 
for some time, and thought how much 
pleasanter it was than being idle, and then 
it suddenly struck her. 

“What would all those lazy princesses 
think, it they saw me now!” 

And she just glanced round, but to her 


| the queen, nor the iittle 
had all d 





_ then aftera while you setup and 


, ever. 





you | mutual. 
| can work as much as you like: for IT can- | 


| dired not say the least word that I did not 
“Oh! I choose to stay here," said Lizzie. | 


oo | 
in. 


, able among strangers than among those 


| never hear of this. 
/ hing to @ man with everything I 
‘he other | 
' thought mutual confidence was the glory of | 
“When are we going to have dinner?” | ms 


' and his own wife in particular. 


| contented couple than herself 








| 
rincesses ! They 
; and she only saw the 
little spider, was quietly waiting for a | 
fly to come into its web. 
“How astonished you look!” 
creature said to Lizzie. 
“Well, so I ain.” she replied ; ‘for I don't 
at all understand how I come to be here. 
“How you come to be here?" the spider 
said, laughing. ‘What do you mean ? 
“Why,” said Lizzie, “a minute ago, 1 was 


the litue 


“So I saw,’’ said the 

‘Well then, how did 
denly?" she asked. 

The spider didn’t know what 


_— 
come here so sud- 


Lizzie 


for you hardly did a stitch of your work, 
and very soon dropped it, and then you laid 
yoursell down oe went fast asleep, and , 
gan 
knitting very industriously.” ¥ 

“But didn’t the starlings take me up? 
Lizzie asked. 

“T don’t know anything about starlings,”’ | 
replied the spider, “I only know that they 
are very busy making their nests, and have 


| no time to play with such lazy little girls as 


you seemed to be half-an-hour ago.” ? 

Lizzie thought the spider very stupid, for 
he must have seen the starlings taking her 
up, but just then she saw her mother, who 
came up to her and took up her work and | 
said “You have been a very ood girl, 
Lizzie. How nicely you have finished your 
task! You have pleased me very much." 
“Oh, mother,”’ said Lizzie, “I didn’t at all 
like being in the Land of Idleness !”’ 

But her mother did not seem to know 
anything more about that Land than the 
spider did ; #0 Lizzie at last began to believe, 
what was really the case,that she must have 
been dreaming it all. 

“And yet, mother,” she said, “I can see 
all those lazy people quite plainly.” 

When she had told her motier all about 
it, she begyed her to forgive her for all her 
idjeness and naughtiness, and told her how 
much she wanted to try to do better. 

And, though she felt convinced now that 
the starlings had not fhown off with her to 
the Land of Idleness, yet she ie a large 
piece of bread-and-butver outside the win- 
dow for them that very night; and it had 
vanished by the next morning; but 
whether it was the ae or the sparrows 
that had eaten it, she could not quite make 
out. 

From that time Lizzie was cured 
idleness. 

If ever she felt inclined to be lazy, she 
had only to think of the Land of Idleness, 
to make her set to work again, harder than 


of her 


———_—- —-- 

MUTUAL CONFIDENCE.—It is quite amus- 
ing to witness the different ways in which 
these words are understood by different 
people. Some seem to think that it means 
to find out all you can about other people 
and keep vourself to yourself, ‘Thus it hap- 
pens that there is no mutual confidence be- 
tween parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, or between friends. How iany | 
married women, too, rush to the ridiculous | 
extreine of relating every little incident of 
their daily lives and that of their friends, 
and when they have told it all there is no 
time to hear from the other side of the 
house, and the confidence is anything but 





It was my good fortune in my youth to 
know tmnany married ladies. To some I 


wish repeated to the mnan of the house, while 
to others I could occasionally make a re- 
mark that I did not indirectly hear of within 
the next year. Nor was this more notice- 


connected with me by ties of blood. 





Of two beautiful ladies, sisters, one would 
say tome: ‘No, perhaps vour uncle will 


hear, 
whether it concerns him or not.’’ 


wedded life, and told the head of the house 
everything she heard of and some of which 
she did not hear. The first always seemed 
happy, contented and agreeable, her hus- 
band satisfied with the world in general 
The second 
was always in trouble; for, while she told 
everything,she heard but little,and it would 
be difficult to find a more unhap y or dis- 

ANG hustand. 
Mutual confidence is beautiful in imagina- 


I don't believe in run- | 





tion and probably does exist in real life, but 
it is not related in any way to tattling, and 
consists more in having no secret from our 
loved ones that we are ashamed or afraid to 
tell, than it. does in entering into minute de- 
tails about ridiculous nothings. 
: Sybtvra A. Moss. 
2° 
Wart is called impudence is generally 
either ignorance or forgetfulness, 
2 <= 


Hon. THomMAS RICHESON, President of 
the St. Louis Collier White Lead and Oil 
Works, and also President of the School 
Board of St. Louis, makes the subjoined 
statement: 

“T suffered for a long time with an affec- 
tion of the liver, which at times caused de- 
pressed spiritand indigestion. I procured 
a Holman Pad, and wore it for a few weeks, 
when to my astonishment I experienced 
the greatest relief. I became buoyant in 
feeling, and the trouble #o long complained 
of left me almost entirely. 5 think the | 
Holman Pad an excellent remedy for diffi- | 
culties such as I was afflicted with.” 


HoLMAN’s Paps for sale by all druggists, | eombat. 
or sent by mail, postpaid,on receipt of $2. 


Address HOLMAN Pap Co., 





mn | of the skin are so many little 
44 Broadway,N. Y. | 


I DON’T KNOW. 


GREAT namber of have been 
and still are “what | 
know of this, that the other,” and 


' some of them didn’t seem to know as much 


of their subject when concluded as they 


thought they did when they 

But I have heard ef none brave ee 
to confess tneir ignorance, and to let 
public know what they don’t know about 


Maybe it was left for me to set the ex- 


/ ample. 


But my ignorance is so vast I don’t know 
but I’ll have hard work to crowd the oon- 
fession all into an essay. 

I don’t know why people are so selnsh,so 
much inclingd to oe the good things of 
life at home all to themselves, to receive 
blessings from on high, help and 
from their fellow-mortals, and never want 
to share these gifts with otbers—to receive 
but never to give; to look for and expec 
favors, and never think to bestow them; to 
pray for pardon and yet be os to 
grant it; to see others weary when oy 
night give them rest; to see others wal 
when they might ask them to ride; and to 
make others miserable when they might 
make them so happy. 

I don’t know why people are so prone to 
disappoint others; to say they are — 
to see you upon a certain day and date, an 
then not keep their word. 

It does not seem polite or right. I don’t 


_ know why promises of this kind should not 


be kept. 

Sometimes the nonfulfillment of an en- 
gageinent causes much pain, and it very 
often seriously interferes with another's 
plans. 

Go when yee say you will, and be manly 
and womanly enough to keep your word. 

I don’t know why so many love to read 
long accounts of the cominission of crimes, 
and hardly ever glance at the records of the 
brave, and true, and good. 

I don’t know why the newspapers fill 
column after column with accounts of vice, 
and give but a paragraph or two to those of 
virtue. 

Perhaps—and it is a shaine, if it is so— 
there is more of vice than virtue in the 
world. 

Yet I don’t know about that either. 

Let us hope there is more of virtue and 
less of vice. 

I don’t know why we should deem our 
lives to be failures because some errors creep 
into them; they do manage to find an en- 
trance into all homes; but sometimes suc- 
cesses result from failures, for they make us 
more careful and painstaking. 

I don’t know wher we should murmur 
and grumbleover our failures when the 
best and wisest of our tellow-beings have 
not been exempt from them. 

I don’t know why we should ‘fuss,”’ 
over what we cannot help or mend by worry- 
ing. 

nt man tnay carelessly drop some fifty 
dollars into the fire, but I don’t know that 
he will get the identical amount back again 
by looking on the coalsor gazing up the 
chimney and moaning over kis loss. 

I don’t know but that I’d complain over 
such a inishap, but I don’t know that it 
would do any good. 

I don’t know why we should lay the 
blaine of accidents and casualties upon 
Providence, when they are brought about 
by human carelessness and heedlessness,or 
by ourown shiftlessness, 

I don’t know why our tasks always seein 
so burdensome, and our pleasures so light ; 
why we are more inclined totravel in the 
wrong path than the right; to make for 
ourselves beds of thorns in place of roses, 
and leave solid substance to search after 
misty unrealities 

I do not know why we do not look for- 
ward more, and packward less; why we do 
net more enjoy the present, for it certainly 


| aust have many charms for us. 


Poets are too much inclined to repine for 
“days long vanished’’—why don't they sing 


| more of the brighter days that are coming, 


ur of those that have come? 

I don’t know why they heap so man 
solemn verses on a “long-suffering public’ 
just because “Autumn nips the blossoms,”’ 
when some of the loveliest days come to_us 
in the autumnal season. 

And there is quite a “lot’’ more I don't 
know, but enough is this tor a “—— repast. 

+ ° K. ». 
LL - 9 ee 

A SAVANT and his wife appear in a suit for 
separation, and, naturally enough, his 
mother-in-law is one of the most ferocious of 
of the witnesses against him. ‘Yes, 
Your Honor, the villian did not hesitate to 
introduce into the house books containing 
the inost revoltingly unnatural matters.” 
“Hand me up the books! Hum—these 
books are in Chinese,madam!"’ “Precisely 
—and that is what vates the original 
offence. Why should they be in Chinese if 
the contents were fit to be read? And he 
knew, too, that ny poor suffering child and 
inyself didn’t know a letter or a line of 
Chinese !”’ 

FITZNOODLE was out n worrying the 
life out of the ducks with his shot-gun. He 
blased away at some ducks, and an unseen 
man on the other side of the pond ruse up 
threateningly, with a long gun, and call 
out: “Did you shoot at me?” “Did any 
of the shot hit you?” inquired Fitznoodle. 
“Yes, they did,’’ said the man, rubbing his 
legs. “Then you may be certain I n't 
shoot at you.” “I never hit anything | 





KEEF the body clean; the countless 
drain-tiles 


the refuse of the system. 
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brains of old. 


~The sting of a reproach is the truth of it. 
Every man esteems his own misfortune 


the greatest. 

Reprove thy friend privately, commend 
him publicly. 

What ought not to be done, do not even 
think of doing. 

Do not appear to notice inaccuracies of 
speech in others. 

He lives most who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best, 

‘Take care of your acts, your reputation 
will take care of itself. 

Great works are performed, 
strength, but by perseverance. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine; 
but a broken spirit drieth the bones. 








not by 





A noble part of every true life is to learn | 


how to undo what has been wrongly done. 


The moment a man begins to rise among 


his fellows, he becomes a mark for their missiles, 


The highest luxury of which the human 
mind is sensible is to call smiles upon the face of 
misery. 

Do not talk very loud. A firm, clear dis 
tinct, yet mild, gentle and musical voice has great 
power, 

The loud tones in which some people ap- 
peal to reason, imply that reason isa yreat distance 
from them. 

Do not be absent-minded, requiring the 
speaker to repeat what has been said that you may 
understand, 

A sad truth: half of our forebodings abont 
our neighbors are but our own wishes, which we are 
ashamed to utter in any other form. 

Bad temper is its own scourge. Few 
things are bitterer than to feel bitter. A man’s venom 
polsons himself more than his victim. 

Before you neglect any duty on the theory 


that itis unimportant, see what the ultimate bearing 
of the seemingly trifling thing may be. 


| article may have praise, 


| vn her upper Up with a brass pin. 


| the real or imaginary beauties of their bonnets, 





' who resemble each other in figure—they can borrow 


There is more true greatness in generous. | 


ly ownlng toa fault, and making reparation for it, 
than In obstinately defending a wrong conduct. 

The simplicity which takes every sham 
tora reality is at least preferable to that excessive 


knowingness which sees in every reality only a | 
| It is composed of seven gold threads bound together 
' with small enameled trefoils, 


sham. 


Let us not forget that every station in life 


i. necessary; that each deserves our respect; that not 


station itself, but the worthy fulfilment of its duties 
does honor to man. 


| fashion now-a-days, they must not grumble when 


There is no end of one-sided reasoning | 
on any subject, and we are sure that such contention | 
is not the best mode of arriving at the truth; but not | 


the war to arrive at good temper, 

Never seem wiser or more learned than 
the people you are with, Wear your learning, like 
your watch, in a private poeket, and do not pull it 
out merely to show that you have one. 

Iam persuaded that many persons say 
more about their sins being too great to be pardoned 
than they either believe or feel, from a supposition 
that it is a token of humility to talk thas, 


The men who do things maturely, slowly, 


deliberately, are the men who oftenest succeed in | 
' joking, Elsie, I adore you, 


life, People who are habitually in « hurry have to do 
things twice over, The tortoise beats the hare at 
last, 

There is no better test of purity and true 
goodness than reluctance to think evil of one’s neigh- 
bor, and absolute incapacity to believe an evil report 
about good men, except upon the most trustworthy 
evidence, 

Life, in its very essence, is movement and 
transition. Not what we have, but what we gain or 
lose: net what we are, but what we are becoming; not 
where we stand, but whence we come and whither we 
xo, constitute its real interest and worth, 


If you cannot speak well of your neigh- 
bors, do not speak of them at all. A cross neighbor 
iuay be made kind by kind treatment, The true way 
to be happy is to make others happy. To be good is a 
luxury, If you are not wiser and betteratthe end of 
the day, that day is lost. 


The real object of education is to give 
children resources that will endure as long as life en- 
‘dures; habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy; 
occupations that will render sickness tolerable, soli- 
tude pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and 
useful, and death less terrible. 


Have courage enough to review your own 
couduet, to condemn it where you detect faults; to 
amend it to the best of your ability; to make good re- 
volves for your future guidance, and tokeep them. 
Speak kindly, to all—to menials and dependents. 
Never slight nor neglect the humblest Individual, 
Kemember that he isof as much importance to him- 
~+lf as you are to yourself, or as is the greatest man 
in the world, You have no right to hurt the feelings 
vf any person, 
— i — el 
Arresting the Progress of Consumption. 
The action of Compound Oxygen im arresting the 
progress of pulmonary consumption has been s0 
marked and constant in our administration of this 
hew Treatment, that we are warranted in saying that 
iftaken-in the early stage, elght out of every ten 
persons affected with this disease might be cured. In 
this disease, as every one is aware, the only hope of 
the patient Mes in the establishment of a higher vital 
condition, Now Compound Oxygen is an agent that 
xives directly this new and higher vitality. But we 
cannot too earnestly urge the necessity of using this 
lreatment in the very commencement of pulmonary 
trouble, and before the disease has nade any serious 
itroads upon the system, and reduced its power to 
contend with so dangerous an enemy. Too many of 
the cases which come tousare of long standing, and 
the chances for a radical and permanent cure just 50 
far remote. That Compound Oxygen benefits, oF 
cures, so large a proportion of these, is often as rouch 
& Surprise to ourselves as to our patients. Our Treat- 
ise on Compound Oxygen with large reports and full 
Information, sent free, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1100 
Bod $10) Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Femininities. 





orop. 
Beauty has a commercial value almost un- 


Some Southern ladies are said to eat sugar 


It is swell to decorate your rooms with 
Japanese ornaments. 

The Woman’s Journal insists that there 
should be woman physicians in all hospitals. 

Mrs. Livermore says the women of Eng- 
land ‘‘bow down to men as if they were demi- 
gods.** 

In the good old times it was a penal of- 
fence for a man to kiss his wife im New England on 
sundays, 

A city girl thanked a man who gave her 
his seat in a street-car, and he married her. Te was 
worth $400, (00, 

Never praise extravagantly every dish be- | 
fore you; neither should you appear indifferent. Any 





A young married lady of Albany died 


recently of erysipelas, caused by picking a cold-sore 


English women rarely wear veils, while 
Freneh ladies object to them because they cover up 


A sweetly simple model of a winter bon- 
net, @nt over in the last steamer from Paris, has a 
beetle as large aga soup plate astride of the peaked 
crown, 

There are 470 graduates from the wo- 
men’s medical colleges, and 300 of them are in prac- 
tice, mostly In New York, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts, ‘ 

The ex-Empress Eugenie has been travel- 
in Germany incognito, but retain enough of her for- 
mer magnificence to keep a retinue of ten persons 
wherever she goes. 

All intimate friendships among women 
have the same basis, and always exist between those 


cach other's dresses. 


It is not good practice for a young girl to 
marry a man before she becomes well acquainted with 
him, There may be a great deal about the fellow it Is 
best to know beforehand. 

The ‘porte bonheur’ has been superseded 


by a charming bracelet called the weck'’s happiness. 


If women will persist in wesring their 
watches where thieves can easily get them, as is the 


they get stolen. 


Fashionable ladies are once more warned 
against having a layer of powder on their faces in 
Electric lights at the entrance of* the 
theatres show the deception plainly. 


A Canadian who had shamefully mis- 





of indignant neighbors, and keptin the water until 
he appeared to be in a repentant mood. 

‘‘Mary says you can’t come to see her 
any more, ** said a boy to his sister*s admirer. ‘‘Why 
not??? ‘‘Because you come to see her every evening 
now, and how could you come any more ’"" 

After supper after a ball : He—‘“Without 
When I look at you there 
is such a commotion in my breast !** She—‘‘And in 


| mine, too, Alonzo; I think it must be the lobster 


, that box ?** 


salad,** 

Where ignorance is bliss: Miss Feather- 
fuss, sitting in the front pew in her gorgeous new hat, 
was totally oblivious of the innocent little tag that 
told to the congregation that that jstunning spray of 
flowers cost her just 2c, 

Heard in the theatre: ‘‘Who is that , 
homely, coarse, vulgar, ignorant-looking woman in 
” “Oh, that is Mrs. Soso, one of the most 
beautiful, elegant, refined and cultured ladics in the 
city. She's worth a million, ** 


A lady in an Eighth street store, while 
gossiping with another on Friday, said: ‘*Well, she 
may say that I've not been away for the summer, but 
I saved enough money for the handsomest sealskin 
cloak on the block; then who'll crow ?** 


The Duchess of Edinburgh lately said to 
somebudy who wanted to sell her an expensive shawl: 
**L aim not rich enough: show it tothe wife of one of 
my cooks."* And she was right, for one of those 
cooks has just purchased a hotel in Paria for the sum 
of 9600, 000. 

Princes Victor and George, the sons of 
the Prince of Wales, continue to be loyally enter- 
tained In the colonies, and their self-possession™ on 
formal occasions is loudly praised, Some tgnder- 
hearted ladies on seeing them are reported to have 
wept profusely. 

When you see two women meandering up 
the street, talking confidently to each other, you can 
make up your mind that there's something mighty 
important about to be developed. Just as like as not 
they are going to buy a yard and a half of ritbon to 


match a new suit. 


A mercenary little boy overheard a con- 
vyersation between his parents coneerning a wedding 
that was soon to come off, and recalled the subject at 
the breakfast-table, the next morning, by asking the 
following question: ‘‘Pa, what do they want to give 
the bride away for—can‘t they sell her?" 


Paris has a club of ladies whocollect con 


| tributions for what they call the respectable poor oa 


class who are in actual want, yot are too proud to beg 
of publish their needs, Cases are brought before the 
committee of the association by the clergy and others, 
and the money sabseribed is really well employed in 
each instance. 

The latest freak is for young women with 
shapely, handsome hands to have thein photographed 
sing!y. Acertain Boston lady, celebrated fur her 
beautiful feet, once had them photographed, to the 
great pleasure of a few favoured friends. And hands, 
which are far more characteristic, would make a far 
wore piquant and artistic picture, j 


News Notes. 


The electric arc will melt steel. 

Four comets are in the heavens. 

Fashionable pointed shoes are making 
work for chiropodists, 

New pockethanderchiefs have the day of 
the week embroidered upoa them. 

Thirteen traveling dramatic companies 
have already disbanded this season. 

A poultice of fresh tea leaves moistened 
with water will cure a stye on the eyelid. 

The word “hell” has been expunged from 
the revised edition of the New Testament. 

An agitation fora law punishing stage. 
robbers with death, is going on in Missouri. 

Cat-skins are recommended by some as 
chest -protectors and to prevent rheumatism. 

King Humbert, of Italy, has paid off his 
father’s debts, and contracts none of his own. 

No foreigners are allowed to work tor the 
telegraph administration in England or France. 





The Royal Library of Berlin contains | 


00, 000 volumes, the accumulation of over two hundred 
years. 

It has been estimated that there are one 
hundred thousand commercial drummers tu the United 
States, 

The average wages of workingmen in 
France are only about @ cents a day, and those of wo- 
men 30. 

For earache, dissolve assafaedita in water; 
warm a few drops and drop in the ear; then cork the 
ear with wool, 

The leaves from the trees in the Paris 
boulevards and gardens are dried and used for stuf- 
fing mattresses, 

Tom Sayers, Jr., son of Tom Savers, the 
pugilist, has achieved considerable fame in England 
as a fine baritone. 

John of Abyssinia,and Alexander of Rus- 
sia are the two potentates whose food is all tasted ere 
they partake of it. 

A Brooklyn boarding-house keeper has 
recovered (400 from a persun who spoke of her place 
asa ‘*hash house.*’ 

Two Iowa children who have pink eyes 
can hardly see in the daylight, but can pick up a pin 
in the darkest night. 

It is said that in a recent canvas of eighty 
towns in Connecticut, 0,000 people were found who 
never attended church, 

It is said that the number of people speak- 
ing the English language has more than quadrupled 
during the last century. 

Illinois has a new law to regulate the 
practice of medicine, and put down quackery. Its con- 
stitutionality is to be tested, 

Newspapers are suppressed by the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba for ‘‘calumny, defamation, 
boasting, and exaggerated patriotism. ** 

A judge at Erie has just decided that 
Spiritualism isa religion, and its exponents are enti- 
tled to all the privileges enjoyed by ministers. 

There are 6,276,640 square inches to the 


acre, and an inch of rain on the acre would be equal 


_ to 24,622.5 gallons, weighing 113 tons. 


Ireland has 3,000,000 acres of drainable 
land, and a company has been formed in Lundon w 
feclaim the land under the Irish land bill. 


The young men of Germany under 18 
years of age are emigrating in very large numbers, 
thus escaping the long and burdensome military sr- 
vice. 

Two streets in Paris are named after 
Washington and Lincoln, and the chivalrous Paris- 


field. 

A Missouri farmer claims that every quail 
on a man’s farm is worth, at the least calculation, a 
dollar for the good they do in destroying chinch 
bugs. 


American ideas are gradually gaining 
ground in Europe, The cashier of the Union Finan- 
eler Bank of Paris has decamped with something 
like $0, 000, 

An ingenious clock set up at Brussels 
needs no winding, and attains the matimum of regu- 
larity bya simple mechanism. It is kept in motion by 
a current of air. 

An eastern health journal asserts that a 
loaf of veatable bread has been made out of a pine 
board, which was first boiled and reduced to fiber, 
dried and ground, 

A young minister, who has figured in 
Ulinois asa boy preacher, has been arraigued by the 
Methodist Conference va charges of falsehood, drank- 
enness and profanity. : 

Some enthusiastic Frenchmen recently 
wished to unharness Grambetta’s horses, and substi- 
tute themselves; but he declined, saying men were 
not meant for such work, 

A little son of a painter in New York died 
from the effects of bluod polsoning, the potoon having 
been introduced into his «system by the odor of paints 
whieh are kept in bis room. 

——_—> ©: 
Am Enthusiastic Padorseement. 
GORHAM, N. H., duly 14, 1a79 

GENT s—Whoever vou are, 1 don't know: but I 
thank the Lord and feel gratefulto sou to know that 
in this world of adulterated medicines there is one 
compound that proves and does all it advertises to da, 
and more, Four yearsago [had a slight shock of 
palsy, which unnerved me to such an extent that the 
least excitement would make me shake like the agnue. 
Last May I was induced to try Hop Bitters. I used 
one bottle, but did not see any change; another (id 
so change my nerves that they are now as steady as 
they ever were. It used tu take both hands to write, 
but pow my good right hand writes this. Now, if 
you continue to maufacture as honest aad good an ar- 
ticle as you do, you willaccumulate an hourst fortune 
and confer the greatest bicasing on your felluw-men 
that was ever conferred on mankind. 

~Tis Be acu, 





HEALTH IS WEALTH. 
HEALTE OF BODY 18 WRALTE OF scx. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
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pe t secures the harmon 

action of each of the organs, It establishes th: - 
ont he oon’, K naar wnotiouss harmony, and sup- 

v w a re and health r- 
rent of new life. The chin, alter a few days use uf the 
Farenpartien becomes clear, and beautiful. Pimples, 
Blote on, Bines Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured. Persons euf- 
pe Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyea, 
Mouth, Fars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and sp , either from uneured d@is- 
eases of mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Subli- 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsaparillian ts 
continued « suffictent time to make ite impression os 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active princi ot 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken ip 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or siz 
timesasmuch. One Dellar PF. ie 


R. RR. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE Fok 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE 8YSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
PACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS EXPENDED FOROTHER MED- 
1 NE Dit LA 

‘ 


cl [Ss OR MEDICA T- 
TENDANCE. 


THE MOMENT KRADWAY’'S READY RELIEF [8 
Nth ago fey of. TAKEN INTER- 
Ph ORDING TO DIRECTIONS PAIN 
ROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CFASES To EXIST. 
In all cases where pote or discomfort is experi- 
enced, or If seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarsenesa, Hilious 
Colle, Inflammation of the Kowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an¢ 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tle Doloreus, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplesaness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Kheumattem, 
or with Diarrhiwa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
with ane wa gh od Brulses, Vullhin na, Frost 
tea, or with Strain ‘ramps or Spasina, the a i- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will Ore 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


=7> 


| A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


| Diseases of the Digestive Organs ; 


| jans will probably pay a similar compliment to Gar- | 
| or Suseoaeng Sensations w 
s) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, pwr’ remetate, purify cleanse, and strengthen. 

KA PAYS PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Discasca, Headache, ( onetipation ( ostivenres, 
Indigestion, ‘Dyspe yela, Billowsness, Fever, inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

Ibaerve the following «symptoms reaniting from 
Constipation, in- 
ward Piles, Fulnessof the Blow inthe Head, Aeid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diagust of 
Food, Fulnes or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Bruc- 
tations, Sinking or + cane J at the Heart, (hoking 

yen in a lying posture, 
Dimness of sion, Diots of Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
syetem of all the above-named disorders, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named : 

“False and True.” 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Serof uin,*’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send aletterstampto BADWAY 4 €0., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 


B@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be neo better guaranter of the value of 
Dn. KMADWAY'S old established KH... Kambivians 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False KResolvents, Keliefs and ills Ie 
ure and ask for Radwas'«, and see that the name 


‘Radway is onwhat you buy. 


THE MILD POWER 


¥GURESS 


BUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
known Dr. 


ieee et ee neers 
Madicine free 1 7 — 
6,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE 


LIFE OF GARFIELD! 


» earty life career as soldier and statesman 
ta election and adm nistration , his assaeipalion 
hervic struggle for life wouderful medical treat. 
ment , blood -poisuning . removal tw Ell eron , death 
Profusely tlusratet Splendid portrait of 
leand mother scene of the ahouting . 


the mick ber , Guitesa in his cell , the 
and the Celanet The val congas and euthensés 
" There ta fortune for azente fre. inthe 
° rs ory gy ._ & ‘nme 
u ° 


thle bork 
BSARD BOS... Philade! 
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ABOUT MONOGRAMS. 





TI\HE word monogram is compounded 

from two Greck words and originally 
meant a single letter or symbolytypifving 
a belief, a device, or an idea, but in the 
nwore modern acceyAation of the term it con- 
nists Of One OF nore letters so arranged ax to 
form a fancifal emblem. 

Monograms are of very ancient date, and 
the mom reliable information traces their 
origin to the Egyptian hierogl yphies. 

The Israelites had on their banners the 
letter tau which sometimes appeared in 
triple form, and it was regarded by them as 
a sign of security. 

This letter was also denominated as the 
letter of life, and it was claimed that it wae 
in the form ofthe Egyptian Nilometer by 
whieh the height of the river Nile was 
whether derived from this 
this simple 


measured, buat 
fut, or the Egyptian trinity, 
mark has come dgwn from age to age. 

In modern tines, the same sign or toneo- 
gram appearsin’the form know’ in heraldry 
Anthony's Cross; and as all heraldic 
this 


asa St. / 


devices have their own significance, so 


-<«.- -— -— ---— +e 


: 


form fam implies that ne who bears itis a | 


Klay or Supporter of his prince and an up- 
holder of the Christian faith. 

All written language originated 
in pictorical or hieroglyphic form. The fre- 
quent use of certain signs would naturally 
lem te 
mark offer 
wely drawn picture, 

Among the tirst coined moneys 
ot Greek oor Lydian invention, 
eight hundred years before the 
era, there are nuinerous exauiples of mon 
abbrevia- 


.the clout, 


their abbreviations; and henee a 


rexpressed as much as an elabor 


sald to be 
seven oor 
(Christian 
probably, were 
tions of other the 

places where the coins were made, 
the great foundet of Constan- 


oyraius Which, 


nates, or of bames of 


Constantine, 


tinople, had the monogram of Christ placed 


on the Toiperial Standard, whieh was the 
Gireek letter chi with the letter roof the 
sume language placed perpendicularly 


through it and forming the first two letters 
of the 
According 
thendox Chliristian 


Saviours name in Greek, eliristos, 
to Musebius, and the earlier or- 
this Mronowrama 
was vadepted in consequence of a 
the Cross whieh Constantine saw in the 


heavens with the “In this sign eonquer™ 


Writers, 
Vision of 


wrounel it. 
It i claimed 
monegran: ws Of 


writers 
nauich 


by some 


kVinbol or 


ancient origin, and there is no doubt 
similar signs were stamped on Greek 
coins, and used on Roman standards, 
lonw betore the time of Constantine, 


but the oryrin of them is lost to us. 

We alse tind the same symbol carved on 
Uhre tormbos in thre f Rome ata 
period ante-dating that in which Conmstan- 
tine lived, 

But itis a singular fact, though it appears 
struck on his 


Catacombs o 


on dts banners, it was never 
brut at 


Constantinus 


his son 


the 


used by 
Slecom@sors of 


QL | Wis freely 
and his 
lower hinpure, 

Christ's tnoneayran: also appears on the 
eomsof the AnulosSaxon prince Ethelwolf, 
the father of Adtred the Great; and there is 
weolmoet the latter extant with 
of the eitv of London cceupyving the 
The Rinperor Charlemagne also 
used the same sign on bis and = this 
Iirst to 


4 TOMO ran 
entire 
reverse, 
COLLIS | 
thonareh os said te have been the 
Sip docuients with a tomogram, 

This practice of Signature by means of a 
mark of tone eontinued by the 
kings of France Philip 


T11. and by the Spatmish Kings until anmueh 


write Was 
inital the tine of 
later oo peertond thre Nningho-eSanon | kings 
adopted it, Williams the © 
when Duke of Norimanudys, practiced it. 

The Inark On any 
document by persons who cannot write their 


and mqQueror, 


svsteti ool tbthitng a 


Peake Ss, IN ak CONN Dtbation cof) thee | carpetent 


tnethod of siygming > and at is) simwular thot 


Che sate Sigt of the cross is used that was 


emploved bv the Saxons of old. 
Lett rm, 


Her 


nals, 


Saves the “Ddhetionary of 


aldry. “emher single or formed inte we 
are sommetinnes found as a partol the bearing 
in Gout armor, and seem either a 
a aco person or aman of litera 
ture, or Something of religion, They mis 
be used also as a mark of distinction be 
tween several families bearing the same 
artos in all other respects. The terin mone- 
gram should be confined to a device in 
which several lettess are combined to 
gether; generally a whole word ts 
none character, For the eipher the letters 
are Interlaced, usually consisting of two or 
nore letters comprising the initials of seve- 
ral words or names.’ 
—_ °° -- 
A BICyCLR-DEALER has 
happy thought of presenting a 
erutches and a box of court-plaster to each 
purchaser of a bievele. He is monopolizing 
the trade, 


to dem ite 


formed 


utilized the 


pair of 


TH E SATUR DAY 


LONGINGA. 





if 1 were a ratiroad brakeman 
I'd holler the stations so plain 

That the man who was going to Texas 
Would go clear through to Maine. 

I'd open the door of the smoking-car, 
And I'd give such a mighty roar 

That the passeugers back ip the sieeper 
W ould all fall out on the floor : 

For I couldu’t afford a tenor voice, 
And I couldn't afford to speak 

In the sweet, soft tones of Avollap harps 
For eleven dollars a week, 


If | were a baggage-master 
I'd rattle the trun\s abouts 

I'd stand them up in a corner, 
And I'd tear their bowels out: 

I would pull the handles out by the roota, 
I would kick their corners in, 

And strew their «toffing all round tne car, 
And make them lank and thin: 

Por Leoulda’t aflord to wear kid gloves, 
Nor put soft pads on my feet, 

*Nor to handle things gently, when all my pay 

Justkept me in bread and meat. 


If 1 were a railroad conductor, 
As through the train I'd go, 
I'd have for every question they asked 
This answerall ready: ‘Don't know,** 
I'd miss connections for lots of men, 
Dd run lone passengers past ; 
I'd tell them ‘twas cight, when I knew 
And I'd swear their watches were fast, 
For Leouldn’t afford to be civil, 
When Lknew every man in the load 
Would look at my watch and ring, and say, 
‘He stole them things from the road, ° 
BU KDETTE. 


“twas ten, 


A 


Humorous. 


Sad omen—To owe men 


Fool moon—The honeymoon, 


The dog for a surgeon—A setter 


A green grocer—One that credits every- 


beowty, 


A moving spectacle—A van load of fur 


niture, 
A reporter fora city paper, in giving an 
account of the 
‘the powerof the raging flames was irresistible, 
thousand pounds of lee to 


burning of an lee-house, 
and 
soon reduced twenty-five 


ashe .”* 

of friar’ 

Teacher — **Next.** 
Teacher— **That*s 

indignantly ejaculates— 


‘Feminine First 
wht tov **iimsn’t any." 
second bright hoy ‘wen. ** 
riot Second Peright bros 


"That's just what I said!’ 


Teacher 


There is nothing as strong as habit. Tt is 
toldot a physician who alwave demanded payment on 
the spot, that he was +o particular that when he pre- 
seribed for himself he used to take a dollar out of one 
pocket and put it into another, 


“Wind in Nebraska!"’ 


prongs of his 
wind did) blow 


fork into the free 
in Ne- 


eler, as he ran the 
lunehl: ‘'well E should say the 
lraska, 


ing it blow natls out of the fences! 
A western editor, wishing to speak of the 
prevalence of drunkenness, wrote an editorial, with 
the head, **An OQutburst of Idloev.** A rival editor 
tells him the head was unnecessary. Anybody who 
read the editorial would see what It was, ; 
Mabel is industriously en- 
a preserve jar which her 
Four-years-old Robbie 
‘Say, sis, don't 
so’s you could 


Six-veur-old 
giged in ‘‘cleaning out** 
mother had Just emptied, 
looks on at her, and then breaks out, 
you Wish vou could turn it inside out, 
lick ity’ 

Two prisoners lately 
thett. Phe magistrate told them not to 
ayain oor they might not be so fortunate, 
prisoners sald, **Ne, your honor; 
cote cone thi ag-ure you, had we net 


fre eetn Derevtugelit 


were aequitted of 
come there 
One of the 
we should not have 


~time, I ean 


‘The lurid flames shot their red 

up toward the plowing as if 
their vengetul fury endeavoring to sear 
the brivht faces of the twinkling stars [°° 
afift.-tellar stable, containing @2) worth of hav, but 
the reporter telt that way, and really he couldn’t help 
n 


tongues 


of fire high heavens, 
thes were in 


It was only 


“LT think it alla humbug for a man to at 
tempt to disparage his importance, A 
hould think a good deal of himself, If he 
nobedvelse will DPthink a good deal of mvysell. and 
Pthink LDeughtte: it's a dutv.'* Thus said smith 
“Very true," “but it doesn't refleet much 
eredit 


Anextract from the letter of a recent emi- 
grant “ay on the roads here at Saratogy, 
but bdon tintind todoitlong., Sure Mike Mulhooly, 
wholeft home three vears ago come nixt Alster. has 
sing lady to drive him around the city with a 
he sittin’ his arms 


own man 


doesn't, 


said Fogg, 
ou vour taste.** 


in workin’ 


ariel ve 


beautiful «pan, an’ up behotnd an 


folded like a foe gMitheman inteirely.** 

Modern cookery explained: A father 
save te his son. whom he has gone te fetch home from 
sehool “*Well, what did vou do to-daw’'* *"We had 
Homer explained Pollime, papa, is it true then that 


the ancbents used toe roast whole an ox 2" 
anid Chev ate If, foot’ don't 
beefsteaks like that now ¥*" child, 
not large enough, ** 


‘<Ertainty, 
thes 
our potae 


Then why 
“Why, 


tows are 


Not long since a new railway was opened 
In the Hitwilauds, A Highlander n: sined Donald heard 
of it, and bought a theket for the firstexcursion. The 
train Was about half the distance to the next 
Hliston teok place, 
thrown uneeremontously into a park. 


when aes mrad preneor 
After recover- 
test of his wav home, when 
the neighbors asked him how he liked his drive, “ai, 
Lloiked It fine, but they had an awful quick wav o° 


puttin’ me oer," 
A clergyman, in one of his sermons. ex 


claimed to his hearers, ‘‘Eternity! Why, don't vou 
know the meaning of that word? Nor I either, hardly. 


brig libs semses he mace the 


Itis foreverandever, and five or six everiastings | 
You intght place a row of figures from | 


a-top of that. 
here to sunset, and cipher them all up, and it wouldn't 
beyin to tell how many ages long eternity is. Why, 


my dear friends, after millions and trillions of years | 
' 


hot retied awavin eternitw it would be 
Uiousaud year to breakfast time,’ 


a huudred 


savs that | 


said the dusty trav- | 


Ihave sat by the roadside many a day watch- 


“rye | 


VALUABLE BOOKS at 22s CTS, EACH: 


LEAD THIS GREAT OFFER S220 ss%Seer2 
A S ae Bae ju lof which we wi 


station , 
Donald was , 


EVENING POST. 


Its Action te fare and Safe. 

The celebrated remedy, Kidney-Wort, can now be 
obtained in the usual dry vegetabie form, or in liquid 
form. It is putin the latte: way for the especial con- 
venience of those who cannot readily prepare it. It 
will be found very concentrated, and will act with 
equal efficiency In either case. Be sure and read the 
display advertisement for particulars.—South and 
West. 

_— >? ee 

F. M. Lurron, 27 Park Place, New York, makes a 
great offer in our advertising columns this week. This 
gentleman is an old established publisher, and wecan 
recommend him as perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 
All who answer his advertisement may be assured of 
getting good value for the money. 

— —_ @¢- 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
waxe Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 
clegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to §l and upwards per day. 
Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
(;rand Union Hotel than atany other first-class hotel 
in the city. 





- ——— @- 
O14 Geld Beaght. -“ilver an! 
kinds, Fail value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. #2 
Filbert ©*., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
| press. Mention Tuk Post. 
' 


Platinum of al 


-AOSTETTER. 












ees 


Diminished Vigor 

ina great measure, to those troubled 
by a judicious use of Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters, which invigorates and stimulates 
without exciting the urinary organs, In conjunction 
with its influence upon them, it corrects acidity, im. 
proves appetite, and is in every way conducive to 
health and nerve repose, Another marked quality ts 
its control over fever and ague, and its power of pre- 
venting it. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally, 


“RIGHT SPEEDY” 


Corn Sheller. 


Cheap, Durable and Effective ; 
shells 12 to 14 bushels per hour, 

it the Hand 
Sheller Made, and I war- 
rant it for 5 years. 

Price, $5.00, or handsomely 
nic yn plated en 
ENTS WANTED. 
it oe agent in your vicinity 
I will send Sheller express ald 
on re ee apt of price. Send for 
circu 
CURTIS GODDARD, 

F , Alliance, Ohio. 
Free! Cards! Free! 

We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
man, French, English and American Fancy Cards, 
with a price list of overa hundred different designs, 
on receipt of a stamp for postage. They are not ad- 
vertising cards, but large, fine picture chromo cards, 
on gold, silver, and tinted grounds forming the fin- 
world. We 
our large and small chromos. 
#% Summer St., Bos- 





is reimbursed, 
with weak kidneys, 


4 





est collection in) the 
contidential price list of 
Address, F. G@LEASON &CO., 


ton, Mass, 
HUSBAND’S 


CALCINED MAGNESIA. 


Four First Premium Medals Awarded. 
More agreeable to the taste, and sinaller dose than 
than other Magne®ia. 
For sale in Government-Stamped Bottles, 
gists’ and Country Stores, and by 
T. 3. HUSBAND, JR... PHILADELPHIA. 


Be R * } Like other people. 
need Is to be cv1Ci 


easy done if you only 
know how. All you 
you FREE, if sent for Sodas. 
you want Money. Address, 


I will reveal the Secret to 
Don't neglect this ¢ 

M. YOU NG, 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 
>( CARDS. All new, Importeddesigns of Hand 
e) and Bouquet, Gold, Silver and others, name in 
fancy script type, loc, Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct. 


at Drug- 











European | 


| 
} 
| is attended with more or less nervous irritation, Sci- 





Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful Nervous 
Diseases.—A treati-e by a well-known physician, a 
specialist on these subjects, concludes as follows: 
**Neuralyvia is one of the most painful of diseases, and 


atica is alsoa form of Neuralgia, and all painful ner- 
come under that name. Neuralgia 
and therefore you can suffer with 
ai the nerves are 


vous diseases 
means nerve ache, 
neuralgia in any part of the bedy, 
supplied to every part. 

‘*‘T have for many \cars closely stadied the cause of 
neuralgia, aud the nature of the nervous system, with 
the many diseases it is subject to, and have found by 
actual experiences that the true and primary cause of 
neuralgla ls poverty of the nervous fuid—it) becomes 
impoverished and poor, and In some cases starved, not 
patient does not eat, but because what is 
eaten is net appropriated to the nervous system ; 
there but Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son's Celery aud Chamomile Pilly have In my hands 
proved a perfect remedy for this condition and these 


because the 


are Inany etuses for this, 


diseases. ** 
sold by all druggists, Price, 0 cents a box. Depot, 
i North Futaw st., Baltimore, Md, By mall, two 


boxe. for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 





will also enclose a | 


It's | 


is Warranted to Cure 


: ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
| INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, [- 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
pj] SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 








Forthe 

Re low prices, of 

iable ’ Dry Goods, 
ees Made Suits fo 











d 
oat ag ho 
and Shoes, and Ladi 

and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. 


ag Ft Eh LA 
GRAND DEPOT 13th St, P=ila. 























HELP WANTED 


We offer Highest Cash Wages for Work at your own Home. 
either all the time or evenin Will pay regular salary 
for entire services, 610 to re per week, according te 

Full information for Stamp. 

H. K. CUBTIS & co., Pailede.. Pa. 


DYER'S BEARD ELIXIR / 


ability 





Choice Selections for Autograp oh = Albume 
300 ne peatiy bound, 250 Spicy Motto Verses, and 
® ypular songs, all for I2e.; two for 2. 
sepeuikt 4-4 PATTEN & CO.,, 47 Barclay St. »N.¥- 
ELEGANT New Imported Styles of Chrome, 
5O Our Fruit, Flowers ana Rird Se a, * in Beauti- 


ful Colors, name in Fancy Seri Tc vy 5 «yt uls 
Sample-Book, 2c. CARD MIL NGrthtord, ¢ 


peciegua * 
| VIOLIN : piste time ar 
G. HL. W. Bates, Importer, Boston, 


ARDS, ail ( ‘bromo, Glass and Motto, in case, 
405 name in ‘in gold d & Jet Woe, _ West & | & Co. Westville, t 











form, handsome! 


ee i! 


By Sve of the Mest Reliable Publishing Heowses in ew 

wy yh my eaomes npairt 

a by 

orks, by some of the greafest aur ood by 
of the books areas follows: 1, Bketeb re 


! pa oa toterentiog instrecti 
' » @to.; vin 19 1) i. Howsehola Art aed Meme Adornment, containing cas te Work Rae 
cemlep iam Ol Painting. cod mating W ax Flowers and ail kinds of articies, such a8 Baskets, Wall Pockets, oe oe 
Kets, Fancy } ork, Embroidery, ete.; ‘Ath | TT illustrations. 3. Our Humeortets, » larce Cosa Reooomy. ° 
lauchable writings of all the celebrated “fanny men ” of the tdar. 4. Farm, Garden, sed H Me Tbe Pr; 
book full of valuable information for the farmer and housewife, with any quantity of new and usef en ‘of Mor- 
Marriage.” a novel, by Miss M. E. Braddon, author of * Lady Audies's ete ; illustrated. 6. “The My Key.”* 
j wiek Farm.” a novel, by Wilkie Collins, author of ** The Woman {n White,” et-.; Mflustrated. 7. “ by 
novel, by Mary Ceci! Hay, author of For Her Dear Dear Sake,” ete: ile Last of the Ruth vens Mav Bott 
i Miss Malock. author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc.; fliustrated. 9. “ Passion Flowers, ” by Beatrice Thus you 
| author of * Miss Molly.” ete.: Diastrased. 10. * V; & novel, by the author of ** Stainless,” ete; fl! 


'd, uren receipt of Oa om 
fistte Moo A cents invested in these 


Centa! Don't miss thachance / 


ing during the coming winter, to say nothing of the valuable 
val for 


” “ ° 
Will ove that there are six splendid novels and feer ether works, making tam fo all, and we eill oond you the entire let, by Oe 


85 
y satisGed, we will refund yoar mosey an4 make yous 
| ‘or 61.00 we will send Five Sects of the ten books; by showing this advertisement and out Yor’. 
bors to buy ome set each, you can get yourewn books free. As to our reliability, we refer to any Bewspaper saw thie sd 
and to the Commercial Ageacies, as we have been long establi«hed and ere weil known. Please erate in what paper yo" 


j Vertisement. 
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F acetie. 
ee 

“Let us spray,”’ said the fountain. 

The man with an impediment in his speech 
never speaks well of anybody. 

Is it right to go fishing considering that if 
vou succeed you have to hook things? 

One swallow does not make one summer, 
but too many swallows will make one fall. 

some men swear off, others off and on, 
and others, again, pretty much everywhere, 


“Signs of an early fall,’’ Fogy remarked, 
he eaw the banana skins scattered around the side- 








WAS. LYDU E. PINCHAM, OF LYRH, muss. cr 


GIVE 
THEM 








Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


a» 
walk. 

Corn is the worst used of all the cereals. 
No matter how fruitful it la, itis only grown to have 
its ears pulled, 

“There’s something as old as the hills, 
anyhow, ** said old Uncle Reuben, ‘‘What are they’"* 
asked his niece, ‘*They are the valleys between ‘em, 
ehild,** 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, when he first saw a band 
of painted Sioux in Dakota, ‘*‘] shall never belleyv>, 
after this, that Indians are as bad as they’re painted, 


anyhow." LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 

















“The difference,’’ said the cook, ‘‘he mes + 
tween a child of royal birth and a young lai, is that } VEGETABLE COMPOUND. t pepe ey es Lenn ep nm = ez 
i siacieeeenienneennetiathietenttetertieceeninentiaetetieeenrpmmnieemmideeenenee anal oe remar aced 
one ls — in splendor, and the othe other issplen- | Is a Positive Cure taventers, ond they possees all cab core tenuty ane aw aun. by 8 secret process, Knows caly to 
did “n tender, ree PRESS OPINIONS OF DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS: 
add 3 P he ; . fer all theese Painful Complaints and Weaknesses “ Their lastre and brilliancy elicit universal edmiratioc n."—Court Jowrnal.——"' Products of perfect eas Sontaey 
One of the saddest sights in the world is evcommeon toour best Semmabe gupuieaion. Sate arm mt rete pm pele | bh to ooad Ges io Gee mm whe be Dati —e we «reat 
ohievement.— an i ——* refractive power rea om pe oe Sctoncea 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- pot + ~epee ew 
—_ 'y ful@i all the perposes for which rea! (even of the Grst lity) ave atilised.""—Lend <i> 
plaints, 21) evarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera . Ms whe can afford to wear the real gem will heneeforth euseeve them for p amen 4 for since the edvent of  Demeate 


tosee a young nan trying to treat his sweetheart’s 
Brilliante’ things are eo ionger what they seem."’-—Beston Saturday Keen ing Gasetts. 


small and depraved brother as though he were his 





Grarect Gtens, a al a a @e The reputatioa of ie permanently established abroad, and we take great pleasere ie bringing them pre 

\ tremendous explosion recently ocenrred 8p Weakaom, is particularly adapted tothe =», minenitly to the notier of Atericans. To dese properly requires some werve and liberal outlay of caplial These magnificent 

. § CX} r ' - : Change of Life. | ym oy are smqeree® ——— — " and are UN ly GOLD, oe & Philadelphia » To ot vy one of the largest 

ina hall in Cincinnati in whieh over two thousand It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus ia rms dim the man ture of pure gold jewe this country. All the stemes are set by professional diamond-cetters, and 

‘ , | es much skill bestowed them as with the tones, For the of simpli b « wee but th ‘ 

people were assembled, but wo one was hurt. !t was | ag early stage of development. The tendency to caa- of the New Diamonds. he Es ccna bad ° et simpl TAP eecstme o A. a. vy) ; 

on Cayenne an evrous b ethereis checked very speedily by ite use. fice of the mole and setting, but no illustration or 4 = ion can ean idea of their BR, yy - edt —y- +~ 

. jescr’ v' CT ro Be 

Lord Beaconsfield said there were many It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving arrasciatep. A Riwe, same style and quality of netting, but with an inferior stone, has sever been sold for lees than $400 We 

people who would resolve to lead virtuous lives on th for ctimulante, and relieves weakness of the stomach. Londen, todig, Blomnate Eetitinntn soos by bby A - LE “Te tditen bee Sou to Sone Oe eet ag 

4 oes a e ’ » aa! G v mee 

principle that ‘‘virtue is Its own reward,*’ if tuey It cures Bloating, Meadaches, Nervous Prostration, above, and we believe them well worth @S each. So wvow os THEIR VALUS, AS WE WANT Tits CLEARLY UNDEERETOOR. - 

. General Debility, Sleepiessness, Depression and Indi- “* What! all this trouble and expeuse about a Premium for your paper?” Yes, indeed! We can't sciect « Premium that wilt 


piano tte pe Ay a day, or a year, perhaps, yet we have expended so much time, thought, and labor on these — we are having 
We 








could only yet the reward in advance, oh 
: : : ‘a: gest tel , and th ‘i ! fee! foally tb i mak ' 4 
It is hard to tell which is the most ridicu That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight eso ambisigus to give Tun Heer che largess clvele of ceatem of ong Deabty Up ene iotiates. t02 we arenes ss oa tet ae 
lous the young fool or the old fool; but the old fool and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. fomity atin hen Se cae inlis cai pene = calcutta beg) adh” ~ yi ay nd ) aban bere me ton 
has this advantage: he will never be a young fool, It will at al) times and under all circumstances ect in the many tempting promises of irresponsible parties. Tws Poet is « large, sixteen-page weekly, and aime to interest every member 
whereas the young fool may perhaps some day be an harmony with the laws that govern the female system. wes —— At G2 a year é (2 the cheapest paper in existence to-day Tus ie NOT s CHEAP JEWKLEY Avvantiscanne. 
old fool. For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this © dem gell Diamante Brilliante; we Give them away to Subseribers, and to (lub Ratsers for. Tho Pest. 
— : . Compound fs unsurpassed. ; 
> . oe “7 : ¢ J 
Professor: ba pela the es cle ee LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE com- | FOr a Premium tq Each Subscriber Read Terms on Page 8. 
of the senses ?"" Pupil: **Phe touch.’’ ‘‘Prove it.’" | POUND ts prepared at £23 and 235 W Avenue, | +, 
, » 26h ' ain Gn ae j ¥ THESK PREMIUMS ARB ALL SENT BY REGISTERED MAIL. Postage on paper and premiums prepald in 
Pupil: When you sit = & pin you can . ee i- Lynn, Mass. Price §1. Six bottlesfor @5. Gent by mai) | every case, NoTEK.—If the premiums are not as represented in every particular, return them at once, andw i 
vou can't hear it—you can’t taste it—you can’t smell in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on | will ty your money promptly. THk Post has never missed an issue, and asto our reli nee we referto : 
it-—but it's there.’ receipt pnce ther. Mrs. Pinkham iny bank, express office, or reputable business house in Philadelphia, Size of finger can be obtalned by cut- 
. of of » $1 mete aoe Bend f ting a hole the proper size in a plece of cardboard, Remittances may be made by P.O, Money Onder, Kegts- ; 
There is a man on one of the Lake Eric | treetyansworsall lettersofdnquiry. ‘or pamph- tered Letter, or Bank Draft.--Specimen copy of THE Post to any address on receipt of three-cent stemp. 
islands wl . sfularl and casts so much bet, Address as above. Men _ Address, { 
Sante One sneres ce Aa, & : ———— ! THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pn. | 
vin and earnestness into his snoring, that pilots use Ro family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S - ; 


LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, Dilicumesm — 
and torpidity of theliver. % cents per box | 
aa Seld by all Druggiots. -Gs 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 
Tt cleanses the system of the acrid poison 


that causes the dreadful suffering which 
oaly the victims of Rhcumatism can realise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
gale in every partof the Country. In hun 


him as a guide by which to steer their steamers round 
the locality on dark nights, 

The school committee of a town in Maine 
have invented anew verb, They allude in their an- 
iual report to the influences which ‘‘derrick up to a 
better life,’* The word is a little better than ‘‘h*ist,*’ 
which has heretofore served to express in common 
speech the same idea, 

OS 
To Accommodate the Public. 

The proprietors of that immensely popular remedy, 
Kidney-Wort, in recognition of the clalins of the 
public which has so liberally patronized them, have 
prepared a liquid preparation of that remedy for the 
special accommodation of those whe from any reason 
dislike to prepare it for themselves, It is very con- 
eentrated, and, as the doseis small, it is more easily 
taken by many. It has the same effectual action in all 
iveases of the kidneys, liver, or bowels. —Home and 
Farm, 


Gents’ Solid Gold Stem-Winding Watches. 


Reveral months ago we commenced the manufacture of a Ladies’ Watch, i5 
Bolid Gold Hunting Caves and put it on sale ata price never before attempte! oF 
@ven thought efin this Couutry, The watch eprang into favor at ones, and be, 
met with such an Lapreeedenicd Demand that wo were satisfied the public need 1, 
and would sustain us in bringing out a good gold watch fur Gentiemen, If got uo 
in the same elegant et) le as our Ladilies’ Watch and was eid ata moderate price. 
We therefore ect some of our most akillfl men to work getting up new machinery 
for the manufacture of Cases, and afier much experimenting we have perfected 
powerful presses, a Sete of which, we are able to makefrom the Bar of Buiid 

vid, the halfofa Watch Case ata single turn of the wheet, 
and with these machines we make watch cases almost as fast as 
one can count (and it is only by the use of sach machinery 
which atly reduces the cost of mannfacture and the rapidity 
with which we are abie to turn them out that we ean sell the 
watches at the extremly low price we do) The cares are made 
in the intest and most fashicuahle shupes, and after being perfect. 
ly formed in the press they are fulsiied by skilled Hand work 
and elegantly = ata great expense, after the mist taste 
fall patterns and in elaborate designs, The inovements are Sebet 
Fall deweted Le they sre manufactured especialiy fer ws by 
one of the most celebrated awiss makers. Every mMr7vemeot le 
thorough|y adjusted and regulated before leaving the facuny and 
is guaranteed @ goed time-keeper, We make our Geuliemen s 
Goid Watches la both Key and Mem-Winding Myles, and for 
beauty of finish, and accuracy in time keeping qualities, they 
are unequalied, and in price we defy competition, "vert 
watch ls sentout packed in « beautiful velvet or satin lined 


case. 
Price of the Gente’ Relld Geld Mant Cmacd 
Watch, i» $27.50 but toany person =o: act bn | 
Willordera watch as @ #amy le to show bis friends and take 
orders with, we wii gene @ watch for $29.00. Price of our 
Gentiomen's Stem Wilding and Stem Hetting Hunting (ased Molla 
Gold Wateb, is $33.00; but any person Who wisies to act as 
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S@ When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the nd- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
















Post, 
dreds of cases it hascured where all else had agent, and orders a watch for a sample to show and take orders 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN with, we will send awateh for $3 When the full amount 
Of cash ls sent with the order, we will forward the wateh by 








IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 

tw It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organsof the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease,and the 
Bowels move frecly and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
the 


system, : 
As it has been proved by thousands thsi 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 


SPRINC MEDICINE. 
OUSNESS, (ONSTTPA- 
Tree 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Positions. | 
Parlor, Library, In- 
valid (Chair, Child's | 
Crib, Bed, or Lounge, 
combining beauty, 
lightness, strength, 
simplicity, and com- 
fort. Everything to | 
anexact science, Or- 
ders by mail promptly 
attended te. Cro0ods 
shipped C.0O. D. send 
stamp for Illustrated 
Civcular, and quote 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 
Address, 


Kypristered mall, When $2.00 le sent with the order we wili 
i"rward sample watch by express C. 0. D, for the balance 
Beud Post Onl-@e Mone Order of Kegistored Letter. 
World Manufacturing Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 













THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
ASON’S CHART. . A.chi 19 yours o14 ene 


Thiemost wonderful invention hes understand 4 | perfectly. 


been before the pub ie (in ite perfected 
form) but @ short time and the sales 
have been immense, which isthe enr- 
test of ite enparalicied merit; and 
orders are received from every coun- 
try on the givbe. Itisa new theory 
anda decided departure from the old 
meth. Mason's Chart tis 
over the ke) of @ liane of Organ, 
indicating exactly where and how the 
hands arety be placed, and the proper 
Reyes tosrihe, changing | sposnivoand 
arrangement to euitthe key la which 
the piece is written that yeu wish to 
biay. Thy are perfectly infallible in thelr veeults. If you can reed you con 
play the Piano of Organ in Ome day beter than some lea: hers (uid each you 
| aoe wwhe, If you have go Piano youcca barn at sum friced's bows, 
| e setenish ell with your Reowledge Lex rtim auwrin, the «ditor of 

| feading Musical Paper in the world, says: “They should And a place in every house, whether there ts @ Pi ine or Organ or oa 
| hey ard te Music what the Multipicattm Tablets to aruhmmene” \t gives deciied satisfaction bn every case licannet do utherwies 
| @aving as 6 docs,a hundredtimes us cost, avd in its great otenesteiey best! unequalled success, Mis Teacncas 
| TMAMSELVES (NHESITATINGOLY BENDORSEIT. The price isone dollar for « exmpiase et (4 furms) and includes payment of poet. 
age by ve @ BT per dos. to Agente, o the trade by expres = Bpecial offer, to every purchaser of Mawee Cnants 





















Always cures EILI 






READING POSITION. 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR W'FG. CO., 
661 Brond 


Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one packasre of which makes 6quarts medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre 
pare it. Itacts with equal efictency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOS, VT. 






way. N. ¥. 





















N FOR THE BOY 
Pulse Mustaches madeof genuine hair, Can be put onorof” 
fnstantly, Lote of fua at the sudden change. Three colors, light 











dark brown and black. MUSTACHES by mail 230 CTS., 3 for 50 - 

Mesied Cae TU MATUH 15 CTS. RACH. weet welts — > will atate In what paper they saw the advertisernent, and will agree to show the Charte tn ¢ frtond. we @il atv 66 8 
rick Cards"10.ts Trick Cigarette Case 15 ota. - | % 7 RED FPRBSwWNWT cur Music Althum with 47 CHOICE PIECES OF MUSIO 

Sp ty pr gt te Quickly and = YXTM COMPLETE WORDS AND URI. ier voce hen pom sooty nl (rnd 2 ei 

Jampe sixf eet high 10 sGreat Book of 400 Secrets . » entra. otherwise send by express. Price of Album without the Chart 7&8 ete No onfwill regret learning te | lay the Piano of 

or how to make ota wineel caput 60 ets Perfect Eti- Permanently a unnieieitin _— - Address Hpaulding Co., 57 Wasmisaton 51 , Boston, Masa, Agente 





Lette or how to behave fn society Sets Gents Perfect Letter 

















os ee Latie? perfect Letter Writer 30 cts ee 
Alboms 30cts Re retsof Anciest and ra : 
mal oe Ce Oromy Meter e Fortune Teller 3 cte Mystery is unequaled as & positive EMOBY’S STANDARD CURE. Oat BEilanie Fe 
pet ne De Solved 25 ets esse Oenere Guide ews Oe Alterative and Cure for Purely Veyetable Sugar Coated Pill Fos infants “& (pra! 
ys A Funoy Fellows 16 cts Showmen's ok ed Ast} and A never-failing remedy for Frven J eo here 
Fickel Piate 4 C4 ~~ ry 1 qe masbet. | 1 It does not mere! and AGU, BIintoreness, and Wa- suited to the weakest 
¥ bs _— ——_ oS a to | and all their att ant evils. a a 4 Laktal DISeases. Contains no Quinine, Mercury, A. : wa ' 
whe become our agents Bend trial order Postage Stamps taken spore Se iime. ol ya a Pre of it: “Lam of poisobs of any kind, TRIS Box SkST FKER. Ate Wootsics & Co ¢ 
Wortd Mfg ¢ S ~e ¥, Mrs. B. F. Le, of Belmore, O., says of it: sire as Standard Cure Co. 114 Nassau st, New York City — - - P 
u St surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. Itts - 
oe the frst medicine tn six years that has loosened my : +n By sending Be money, or We post A wanted. 65 a Da is 
cough and rade expectoration easy. I now deep all J | ] x 1 |: - eel rh our XEW Hot yf © 
IOLIN ou T F j T Ss nigh! without coughing.” If your druggist does not . > 4 age stamps, with age, vou will re KTICLE Sand FAMILY SCALE. 
~ | keep it, senu for treatise and testimonials to “( ) ceive by return mall a correct ple- eighsup u . Selle at 01.80. 
Dommatic ate lo , Limeisuau, ( 









Agents wanted for Life of Presi- 
ceipts, ete Ara i wondert ‘ Mailed for 


lent Garfield, A complete, faith- : —— 
ar fal history from eradle to grave, YOUR NAWE Printed with new copper-p iat mi. by Wasatie Pak. Ca Sucarane i ¢ 
by the eminent biggrapher, Col. type, on 70 New and blegant Bouquet, Seroll, he 
| SUPERFLUOUS HATR. Madame Wamtedd’s 
' on % oe rAiucs Hair 
| 


A by AA, - at 1 FOR 

schor y =. P. AY i ture of your future husband or wife 

34. ens mt to any per 863 Broadway, New Yo YOURSELF with nagoe and date of marriage 7s a - _ 
ofthe aited Bates on) fo | “ Fox. Box 4, Fuitonville, N.Y 2 ( n Ww pireat Hee rete, are - SEO ) 


‘ . 4 s all ready for delivery. An elegantly Bird and Gold Chromeo Carda, style, Beauty and 
Conwell, Book : 7 7 , y ¢ Quality can't be beat, for 0c. Sam ples lWcenute. specific permanen ; wit? 


llustrated volume, Endorsed edition. Liberal term. : . , , 
ye take orders for from ® to @ copies dally, Out- | Address, G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn vutinjuriug the skin. Send for cirenlar Madame 
sells any other book tol. Agente never made money ps - Wambuld, 4 sawver =t Boston, Mas« 

« fast. The bouk selisiteelf. Expertence not neces- bd Lovely Floral. motto, hand and bouquet ¢ hrow , ' 

’ Pa | ‘ards, beautiful colors, name We (Chas. Kay $3/ y' ovely Moss Rose and Aes t¢ hromo Cards, name 
: 7 on le. American Card é Weet Haven, Conga. 





*, Mur xes, &c. weet seed Beotasy 
- c.W. » % Coutral 5. Bostus, Mase | 4( ou ioe. Franklin Printing ¢o., New Maven, Ct, with uame, Me 


SSS. cach Stamp sary. Saflure unknown. All make timmense profits. 
Re iy Jitestrseed 82 : we of Vic~ Priv ate te ae free. (eo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. New Haven, (t. 
ace Sie ines, 8 —~ ertcoe- Floral Hand and b vet (brome Cards, name | & (Landscape, Sea-View, Alturn, fe. Cards in fase A S25 ATIC ORGANS. ONLY 85.06. Til Ru 
eSpecalyy. C.W j of Vann &¢o., Pair Haven, @t. . JS WAKAO TL sm Pr litbe rt 1’ ‘ a 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





TT ITE most fashionable mmteriah for win- 

ter dresses w''l be moire, plush, and a 
new twilled silk called Rhadames, which 
is tommpersede Merveilleux. It is twilled 
on both sides, but alfferently—the lustrous 


twill of satin ison the right side, and that — 


merely of pure silk on the wrong side. 
For plain skirts there are striped plushes 
-thin lines of various dark shades; others 
with ribbed stripes on shot grounds; others 
azain with plaid stripes. Then there are 
alternate moise and watered stripes, and 
there are watered vel vets as well as watered 


plushes ; but the handsomest of all inaterials | 


have shot satin grounds, with large brocaded | 
ligures over thein. ‘These are most stately. 

The principal colors for autuinn wear will 
be—flame, nasturtiuimn, dead leat, old green, 
ali dark greens, faded old-gold, and a shade 
copied from the inside of a ripe melon. 

The striped plush skirts will be untrim- 
med, and adark woolen polonaise to har- 
monise, made with triple paniers, will be 
worn over therm. 

The old-fashioned of 
vears ago are revived, and when made of 
broche velvet on satin grounds are very 


flounces twenty 


rich. 

For winter wear there 
fourrure, or plush floutice, which is as rich 
as fur, and hasa pile as long as fringe. In 
each flounce, which is as several different 
lengths of pile, beginning at the top with 
thick, shert pile, and ending with fleece two 
inches long. There are also Bayadere plush 
Hounces, the plustistripes alternating: with 
satin of dark coloring, as plum, 
dahlia, ete. Tndeed, never has more 
better provision been thnade for re-trimuning 


isa new volant 


MEripoens 
or 


slresmes, 


‘There are some new laces, both tor ling 
ene and dress trimoniings, as, for example, 
Manresque lace, whieh is darned like Dre. 
ton lace, but im bolder clesiggas, altiost cov. 
erin the met foundation, the edge terminat- 
‘Tunis lace is new 


ing With a purl or pieot. 
and effective, being heavy, and should 


sewn oon as trimming without fulness. 
lvery white and shriinp pink ribbons are 
more used in in lingerie than any other 


esol ors, 
The new fringes are exceptionally hand- 
sootnnes fe veot of 


chenitie tied in meshes, each pendant strand 


seme are i deep, tiade 


terminating with a large cut jet bead. Sueh 
fringes are used in rows aS oa tablier, and 
the beads are so large that they elink like 
eastiunetS at the wearer moves, Beaded 
plush, forming a wide yalon, isa novel 
tritaming for the Jaye brocade  tiantles 


with striped plush lining that will be worn 
ws the scason advances, 
Cheeked striped 
cheeked serges—notably with striped bor- 
ders for trimiings—light thannels, Freneh 
bunting, echeviot cloth, and 
the favorite @aaterials for 
costumes, Which are invariably 
meade with the short) round skirt. ‘This 
skirt iseither pleated all the way up to the 
woust, or trimmed with founees pat oon in | 
Nat pleats or hollow pleats divided | 
Tn the latter 
setublanee of a seratedrapery 
Upper jeert 


and woolen fabries, 


and \ieriean 


litmousine are 


wuitibeen 


wide 


bey plain Spices, ise, Solte 
penerally 


of the skirt 


is 
arranged over the 
and loosely tied belunmed. 

Baodices up 
There os the basque-bodice, 


Variety of 
with 


are made in a 
wavs. 
rounded basque in front, and either a plain 
or plhited postilion behind; and there 
ulso the peaked bodice, with tat panniers 
the sides, and the round waist bodiee, worn 
with a belt ut 
and at the waist. 

Skirts are 
heretofore, and Criminings are beginning to 
rather 


al 


ut 


and shirred the Shoulders 


less scant and clinging than 


be put oom plain than yathered or 


thrited, 
Lace is still a great favorite in the wav of 
the furore just now is for 


trispetueitvges, tout 


embroidery. 


The embroidery patterrms are worked in 
silk or fine wool, tustead of cotton, for the 
autumn and winter. The patterus are in 


large open-work designs, in the Broder 
Anglaise style. 

Flounces, put on almost plain, plastrons, 
revers, facings, cuffs, collars, and pliin pan- 
els are embroidered in this wav with silk or 
wool, either of another shade or of a eon. 
trasting color. 

A very pretty half-mourning dress of this 
stvie m made as follows; Round skirt, with 
very slightly gathered flounce twenty ineh- 
ex deep round the bottom; this flounce is 
made of French moire, and trimmed with 
open-work embroidery worked in lilac silk. 
A fluted belaveuse of lilac silk shows 
beyond: above the flounce there is a dra- 
perv of black veiling. Bodice ot black veil- 
juny, With plain revers of the mire; stutilar 
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| revers are placed top and bottom over the 
| sleeves. 
| ‘The embroidery is worked over cashmere 
| as well at over silk; and thus black dresses, 
| worn at first for mourning, can be freshened 
| up and made to look brighter by the addi- 
tion of colored embroidery patterns. 
Ladies possessing dresses of French urire, 
| long put away on account of the incoustancy 
of fashion, will do well to cut thein up and 
| use them in combination with cashmere, 
| making up a pretty and fashionable toflet. 
They need not grieve at the cutting-up 
business, for as I said just now, though 


| fashion takes up things that have been lony 


laid aside, it is never quite in the same way ; 
and it would be an error to suppose the 
moire dress of twenty years ago would ever 
be fashionable again exactly am it is. 

Moire antique threatens to dethrone even 


| satin, so popular has it become since its ap- 


pearance among us a few weeks ago. For 
evening tollettes, it looks lovely combined 


' with Indian muslinor voile, and we shall 


expect to see our brides adopting it soon as. 
the recognized bridal costume. 

Increased length is perceptible in the 
majority of all outside garments iniported 
for the approaching season; this is seen in 
the simplest paletots as well as in luxurious 
great cloaks for midwinter, which are now 
fifty-two inches long, and envelop the 
wearer from head to foot ; otherwise 
is very little change in shapes, and if the 
inaterials are suitable, the cloaks of last 
winter can be worn again without being 
altered. The Directoire styles are repeated 
for coats, while jacketsare in plain’ Freneh 
shapes ratherthan the maseuline and jaunty 
English styles so long in vogue, For cloaks 
the straight Japanese garments with square 
sleeves, or else with full bishop's sleeves, 
remain most in favor, Plushisthe tavorite 
material of the season, and will be used not 
merely for trimmings and for jackets, but 
for long cloaks as well. 

Mlegant cloth jackets for the autumn are 
nade tight-fitting and double-breasted, 
Dark green is the favorite color, and bids 
fair entirely to supersede the long popular 
seal-brown for the autumn and winter. 

More dressy mantles are made in the pe- 
lisse style of heavy satin or brocaded silk. 
hor the demi-saison they are trimmed with 
Spanish blond. The hood is quite gone out 
of fashion, but atiny cape, or rather very 
large collar, finely shirred, is a fashionable 
finish to both dresses and mantles. 
are Shirred topand bottom and are full in 
the middle, 

A large bow of plush‘ or of satin plated 
on the tournure to give the stvlishly bout! 
ant effeet is to be found on the newest man- 
thes, The trimming about the neck is very 
fulj, consisting of pleated velvet, a shirred 
collar, a plain deep collar of feathers or of 
plush, or else some ornamental arrange- 
ment of passementerie and Jace, Jet and 
colored. beads in amber and bronze shades 
used for trimmings, but there area 


ure 
yreater number of passementerie orna- 
ments without beads. 

For the demi-saison very pretty searf | 


inantelets of plain velvet are worn in dark 
shades of seal-brown, or myrtle green, or 
in black. They are trimmed with chenille 
fringe or with black Spanish lace. Separate 
bodiees are made not only of moire, but of 
plain velvet and also of piain eloth., Dark 
yreen clothis in innmense tavor this autumn, 
and is use | also for out-ofdoor jackets and 
long redingotes. One of the favorite models 
of the season is the coachman’s redingote—a 
long, semi-fitting garment, with three 
sents in the back. It is made of dark green 
orof putty-colored cloth; also of the new 
cheviot cloths, in indistinet cheek patterns 
of dull mixed colors, 

Demi-aison and early winter bonnets are 
now to be seen at our leading modistes, 
and the materials used evinee variety and 
invenuitv. Feathers play a more promin- 
ent rove than flowers; there ix feather lace 
Which several anc 
hats are made entirely of feathers. Plush, 
velours du Nord, Lyons velvet, and napped 
feltare the popular fabries in winter millin- 
Felt. indeed, has quite revived, par- 


is new, and bonnets 


ery. 
tieularly for staall bonnets that are wel 
nigh concealed with plush and feather 
trimmings; While in larger bonnets this 
new imipped felt is brushed smooth and 
glossy, exeepton the brim, w hieh is left 
unbrushed to make it look like furor plush, 
Other models have border of clipped 
ostrich feathers woven in the brim. The 
crowns of felt bonnets are somewhat taper- 
ing and the brims are raised; the more ele- 
gaunt velvet toques have soft crowns and are 


decidedly small. 


Fireside Chat. 
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DRYING FLOWERS. 

N answer to inquiries for drying flowers, 

the following is the most appropriate 
inethod : ; 

For a first trial, take a common cigar-box, 


there | 


‘some will be spoiled in shape anc 


Sleeves | 








or any box of convenient size, You may 
also bore several holes in the bottom, and 
over these holes paste strong stiff paper. 
The next thing of importance is the pre- 
paration ofthe sand. Fine river-sand, baked 
thoroughly dry, is the best adapted for this 
purpose. The leavesof many flowers are so 
glutinous, that sand adheres to them with 
great tenacity, which will spoil the dried 
speciinens. prevent this, the sand is 
prepared in the following 
twelve and one-half pounds of well-iried or 


baked sand, take one ounce of stearin. Put 
the sand in a large flat pan over « good fire, 
heat it ‘to such a ree that a small piece of 


stearin will immediately melt on it (the 
stearin should be seraped into fine shav- 
ings;) now scatter over one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of iton the heated sand, being careful 
to stir the whole thoroughly and constantly. 
\fter the first portion has been well-a 
~orbed by the sand, add another spoonful, 
and so on until the whole has been added. 
This requires care and some patience ; do 
not get tired of stirring, and do not take the 
pan from the fire until every grain has re- 
ceived its gery shure of stearin. 

Now pick out the flowers you wish to dry; 
they should be free froin dew or any moist- 
ure; through a fine sieve,silt a layer of sand 








manner :—To | 


i 


“a quarter of an inch deep into the box; now | 


lay carefully as many flowers and leaves on 
the sand as you can; the space between the 
larger flowers may be filled up by the 
sinaller ones; on this layer of flowers, care- 
fully sift another layer of sand ; do not press 
the sand down with your hands, this would 
spoil the natura] shape of the flowers; but 
knock gently, with your fingvrs, on the 
sides and bottom of the box, until every Lit- 
tle space, between and under the flowers, 1s 
well tilled up; then put in another laver of 
towers, and proceed as betore, until the box 
is full. Tie down the lid with good strong 
cord, and put the box in a warm place. If, 


_in your own house, place under or near « 


stove, or take the box to your baker's, and 
put the box in «a good warm position on his 
ven. Intwo or four days the flowers will 
be perfectly dry, if the situation is really 
warn. When only placed in the sun, it re- 
quires a much longer time. 

When you wish to take out the flowers, 
eut through the bottom, and let the sand 
slowly runout. The flowers at first are s» 
brittle that you cannot take them out with- 
out breaking them; put the box in a cool, 
inoist place in a cellar or a ditch, for several 
hours; you may then safely remove the 
contents, 

Do not expect to find every flower perfect ; 
color. 
With a little experience,you will soon learn 


| to know that, and leave them out in future 


trials. But others you will find in splendid 


_ condition, and these will amply repay you 


for all your trouble. After some practice, 
you will learn to dry your favorites on a 
larger seale. 


| rebatf and refusal by writing without it. 


These flowers are very beautiful for win- | 


ter bouquets, and will look well for a long 
time, if protected from the rays ot the sun. 
With tlowers furnished with long, slender 


stems and leaves, you may always be suc- | 


cessful. Scabiosa, pinks, primulas, forget- 
ine-nots, honeysuckles, pansies, sweet peas, 
ete., are very reliable, but experience will 
teach you best which to select. Flowers 
with thick, full gorolla, also tulips, hy- 


acinths, ete., are entirely useless for this , 


purpose. 
Workcases.—So innumerable are the 
shapes in which receptacles for work may 


be made now-a-days that it would be tar too | 
great atask in these pages to attempt to | 


give detailed directions tor making them 
all; nevertheless,on the other hand they 
are so useful and so appropriate, either for 
presents or for sale at bazaars, besides 
affording such a scope for ornamenation of 


all deseriptions, that we trust a few details | 


may be useful and not too tedious to our 
readers. Someoft them are rather too in- 


tricate to be described on paper with the , 
| the finest imitation of the diamond ever Invented, and 


clearness we could desire, but in such cases 
the directions must be read line by line, 
and the work carried out as they are read. 
Brown holland cloth, silk, satin, cloth, 
velvet, plush, embroidery of various kinds, 
and even patchwork, may all be utilized 
for the pretty outsides of these cases; the 
lining, of course, must agree with the out- 
side in color, but need not,in most instances, 
be of sucha rich material. 

To begin with the most simple shape of 
workease, that of an envelope :—Cut a 


- of material (nothing is better than | 


yrown holland if intended for really hard 
wear about fourteen inches long and eight 
inches wide. Turn up about five inches at 
one end to form a pocket, bind the upper 
edge of itand tack it roughly into place, 
taking care that it isturned up quite evenly. 


| 
| 


Round the other end of the material to | 
make a flap, and bind the case all round ° 


with blue or searlet braid or ribbon. Stitch 
some semi-circular leaves of flangel into the 
round end to serve as a needle-book, and 
aid a loop and a button, or strings, to fasten 
it. These are sometimes made with a 
packet at each end by cutting the material 
twenty inches long instead of fourteen, and 
turning up five inches at cach end. Some 
of the prettiest workcases we ever saw were 
made in this way, of satin *h-work. 

The diamonds of which the s=hwork 
was inade were rather small, and where the 
joins came lines of feather-stitch were 
worked in bright silk, each int of the 
diamonds was finished with a French knot 
made of the same silk as the feather-stitch. 
A cord of various colors finished off the 
ed Made the size of a folded handker- 
chief, cases similar to these are well adapted 
for presents as pockethandkerchief sachets ; 
they look best imade of quilted satin, fin- 
ished off all round outside with fine cord. 
If desired, a little sachet powder may be 
dusted into the wadding. But to return to 
wor kcases, 








(Correspondence. 





K. L. M., (Austin, Tex.)—As tur as we 
know they are entirely reliable. 

Sun, (Chagrin Falls.)—We are not in 
need of any such matter at present, — 

H. E., (Pittsburg, Pa.)—By the census oj 
198, the population of your town js 136, 81. 

J. T. E., (Cleveland, 0.)\—The woman 
was an imposter, We have no lady correspondents 


in vour city. 


Rustic, (Paris, Tenn.)—Nih@ quod teti- 
git nou ornecit is Latin, and means ‘*He toeched 
nothing he did not ornament, ** 


G. H. P., (Hillsdale, N. Y.)—Write the 


figures on a piece of paper and hold it facing the 
light. You will then see its meaning. 

JENNIE, (Morristown, N. J.) —We really 
cannot inform you of any process for the purpose. 
Crushing and boiling the sap until the ofl is left, seems 
about the only method, 

Ep, (St. Louis, Mo.)—Your handwriting 
is large, clear, and easily read, but it is yet unformed, 
You are on the right road, however, and will doubt- 
less become a good writer in time, 


W.H. T., (Edgefield, S. C.)—We are Op- 
posed to correspondence between utter strangers. 
No good that we see can come of tt and harm may. 
For this reason we cannot do as you request. 


LETTER, (Portland, Me.)—Matter which 
is in writing, OF other matter containing a written 
inscription in the nature of personal correspondence, 
and matter which is sealed against inspection, are 
alone by their nature and the intent of the law first- 
class matter, and subject to the postage rate of three 
cents for each half-ounce or fraction thereof, 

VY. (i. P., (Gaffney, S. C.)—If the lady is 
willing, you having been introduced to her, there is 
no reason why you should uot correspond, Remem- 
ber the essential thing is the consent of the lady. If 
you have not obtained this do not expose yourself to a 
2. Address 
the Central News Company, this city. 


Bb. W., (Canada.)—To stop gossipping 
tongues it would be well to wait for a year after the 
death of the wife, before your frienditakes the step he 
evidently contemplates, Under the circumstances, 
however, should the care of the children seem to re- 
quire it, itis violating po just law either of degency or 
society to consider six mouths as a sufficient the, 


Havrig H., (Alexandria, Va.)—Strictly 
-peaking, there is no river Oregon. When Bryant's 
‘*Thanatopsis’’ was written, the present State of 
Oregon was hardly Known and quite uninhabited, 
Wishing a simile for utter desolation, he speaks of 
where ‘rolls the Oregon, ** that Is, the waters of that 
country. Barea is on the Barbary coast in Africa. It 
Was formerly consttered asa vast desert, uninhabited 
and uninhabitable, 


B. FE. L., (Newark Valley,O.)—We think 
that if the letter was returned to you without an 
answer orcomment, the lady took the most forcible, 
hut rather coarse, way to say she did not wish to have 
anything todo with you. This ia the only way in 
which the action can be interpreted, so you had bet- 
ter think of looking elsewhere, It would, perhaps, 
have been more ladyltke to have said something, but 
she is the Judge of ber own actions and may do as she 
thinks fit. 


Miss B., (Cal.)—1. There is no harm rid- 


| ing and driving as vou say, unless people know you 


do, and you really do it, for the sole purpose of meet- 
ing the young man. 2. You can very properly ask him 
out to see you, without showing any too great anxiety 
that he aecept your invitation. 3. You did right in 
the matter of accepting his Invitation in the store, 4. 
We think that he is fond of you and only needs oppor- 
tunity te say so. 3. Your handwriting is easily read, 
but without any special quality either good or bad. 


M. L. B., (Double Bridge, Tenn.)—A 
stloon-keeper may be as good as anybody else, al- 
theugh, perhaps, such a business and its necessary a<- 
sociations may place one in # suspicious light. If you 
find the man what you wish, apart from his calling, we 
do not think {t wise to let this influence you, All you 
must bear in mind ts that befure accepting anyone's 
attentions, vou shoukd know what he is. Whether 
right or wrong the world at large would approve of a 
double share of this prudence In a case like yours. 


EK. J. G., (Roanoke, Ala.)—1. They are 


are in three forms: stud, tinger-rings, and earring». 
They are not sold apart from subseriptions for the 
paper. 2. There is apparently such a letter **M™* on 
the new silver dollar, but what it means we do net 
hnow, Onsome of our coins, generally on the face, 
you will fad small letters such as *O,"" "ST" OL 
ete. These indicate New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Carson, ete., and mean that the nieces were coined in 
those cities, Those in which seca a letter cannot be 
seen are, we believe, coined at Philadelphia, 2 We 
believe he is a Congregationalist,. His whereabout- 
we de not hnow, 


Pp. P. P.. (Philadeiphia, Pa.) —Don't get 
frightened. It is net likeiy your foot will grow much 
longer, 2. The proper age to begin to shave is when 
your beard is grown, Some young men begin to shay 
when they are fourteen or fifteen, while others do nut 
reqaire to have a razor put to their face until they are 
out of their teens, Shaving encourages the growth 
of the beard, & Either work hard or take plenty «! 
exercise, keep your mind eccupted with study or bu-!- 


| ness, never sleep during the day, and go to bed at 


eleven o'clock and rise at six in the morning. 4. You 


| wnust be sure that the lady loves you before you dare 


| stant, that is, you are disposed to 


} 


| 
\ 
' 


approach her, to declare to her your passion. If 
she truly loves you, she will give you opportunities ' 
discover the state of your feelings: if she does not at 
ford you such opportunitics, depend upou it she 
prefers some other young man to you. 
Darsy, (Iowa City.)—1l. The nicest gilt 
you could give the young man—and It would be quite 
proper to give him one under the circumstances 
would be something done by yourself, As you pal 
alittle, why not present him with « sketch from your 
own hand? Nothing could be more suitable, and it 
would solve the difficulty. 2 We are not belies ore - 
telling characters from hand writing, but in your: vans 
since you ask it, we will make an attempt. ta a 
somewhat nervous and also slightly careless. ‘ - 
sometimes act without having fully made up om ‘ 
mind what to do, You are ee oe ee 
e 
tured, In what you undertak — hyo fanctes 
We do not mean this in matters ee ee pied 
dreas, etc. 3. We are not judges 
from your complexion, eyes and hair, blue ant a 
with complementing colors, should be most 








